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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


{ William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 


oJ g ? 
Examiners )and Albert Ross Parsons, A C.M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ros Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C. Packard, Oferatic Director 

John C. Griggs, LL.D., Ph.D , Musicai Director 


8s Parsons, 





Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circul 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 KE, 


ars sent on application. Address 





Professional Cards. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


Open to Engagements for Concert Oratorio, or 
Opera Address, 47 East 2ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


i87 5th Avenue, New York 
FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall,5 
New York. 





FRANCIS 


STUDK ith St. and7th Avenue, 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


and Vocal Instruction 
New York 


Concert, Oratorio 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Paris Conservatoire. Lessons 


Theory M. Falcke speaks 


First Prize of the 
in Piano Playing and 








English, German and Spanish Address, 165 
Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 
Mr. FRITZ GIESE 
Violoncellist. 

Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and 
limited number of R4- on s this season. Apply a r 
Dates, rerms, &c , to MAX BAC ae RT, 

Everett Hous » New York 
Mr. C. WHIT NE Y ‘COOMBS, — 

Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and 
Organ. Hours at Residence ‘ 50 West 55th Street 
18 to 1 Studi 49 West 20th Street (Church of 
the Holy Communion , New Yor 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 

Tenor. 
Conc Orat orio and Vocal Insiruction 
Studi« 3 West Erd Ave., near 90th St 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Hall, 5th A 
New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, M.A 


AND SOLO PIANIST 


venue and 19th St., 


Hardmar 


CONDUCTOR 
eived for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
For terms, &c., address 

174 West 58th Street, New York 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


Pupils rec 
tic répertoirs 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
from the mposer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, & Lock Box 916, CHICAGO 





LACHMUND, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
and Lectures 


262 Lenox 


Mr. CARL 


Professor at the 
for Piano, Theory 
New York 


Private Studio, Avenue, 


14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, _ 
Prima Donna. 


, ~ . . y 
xNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 

& VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser. 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East idth h Street, New York. 











ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
51 East 87th Street, 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHIL IPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the * Violoncello School,” 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
844 Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


AMY FAY, 

Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
JEPPE METHOD. 

33 West 3ist Street, 


CH: AS HERBERT CLARKE, | 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall ,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of 
Music, 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in 
STEINWAY HALL. 

26 East 23d Street, New York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 

Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 

123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO 


TEACHER, 
New York. 





published 


Miss. 
Only 


New York. 





MME. 


Address, 
Studio: 


song. 


Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Delle Sedie, 

Lyric 


Mrs. 


of Paris. 
Declamation, 


Pupil of Signor E 
Teacher of Singing 
Vocal and Physical Development. 


and 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 


torio and Opera 
Studio: 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos, 


23 West 39th Street, New York 





Willaccept Concert Engagements ; alsoa limited 
imber of pupils Address, 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BEC KER, 
ERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
New York. 


CON( 


1348 Lexington Avenue, 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 


110 East 70th Street, New York 


Mrs. RATC L IFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative of 

LAMPERTI, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Schools, Bryn Mawr 


New York. 





Ognotz and Walnut Lane 
College Glee Club 
: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Residence 





Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere London 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1 P. M. 


New York. 


to3P.M 230 West 59th Street, 


HELEN IE von DOENHOFYF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 





Address care Steinway Hall, New York 





VocaL Stupio; 


| 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 

OpeRA A SPECIALTY. 
124 East 23d St., New York City. 

WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 








(b) 


(a) “ Mother ” ( Mutter”). 
(¢) “ 


FRANK VAN DER o TUCKEN’S 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS 


Two BONGS FOR SOPRANO. 


(a) “O Come with Me in the Summer —, (*O Komm mit mir in die Frit lingsnacht,”’) 
“Fallih! 


TEREE MAILE OCOHBORUSES. 


b) “A Heart That Is Thine Own” (“Lass Nicht von Einen Herzen”). 
wo Faithful Hearts ” (“ Zwei Treue Herzen” ). 


Fallah!” 


ae SOLD AT LEADING BUNS STORES. —__am 





Mux. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Se. 








1 Park avenue, , New York, 
MAX TREUMANN 
Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West Séth Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 
MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction. 
New York. 





Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, 
Adc ress : 145 West 82d Street, 


PAUL T IDDE N, 
Pianist. 
Address from Devember 15 care of THE MUSICAI 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York. 


H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 


71 East 52d Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK 


Rapid “oie nt and C nian Education of 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


W M. 


New York. 


the 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 

VOCAL SCHOOL. 

America’s recognized authority on L anterh. 
His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, 
Pupils prominent every where. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 

cular. 12 West 6th Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 





Boston. 


FOUNDED 1880. 


OPERA. 





W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 


Accompanist 
For 
Mac 


for instruction in Piano and Organ. 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons givenin Violin and Ensemble Playing. 


106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York 











Ww. ELL IOTT H ASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—RoOles passed or restudied 


ORATORIO,— Best traditional aeenertnae of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 


CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1to3 Pp. M. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 
PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, 
EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 
WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist and Composer. 


78 Fifth 


Studio 











Mr. 


New York 





FRAN 1K DE RIAL Fi 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


CLAREN ICE ‘LUCAS, Mus. ‘nn 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250. 


19 Portland Terrace, Regent's Park, N. W., 
London, England. 
FRANK ELMORE, 
Baritone Vocalist, 


Voice Specialist and Teacher of the Art of Sing 
ing. 12 East 15th Street, New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


LUDWIG DORER 


Pianist and Teacher in ae higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven «last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 
DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 


16 East 18th Street, 


Studio: 


Mme. FRIDA 


New Y ork. 








G ERTRUDE L UTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, 


Mrs. 


Concert, 


New York. 


Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA 


Lamperti Autuority (Elder). 

Eleven years student (certificated) and 

Donna of the principal opera houses of the world 

Instruction from foundation to stage Hours 
arranged for Professionals and Teachers, 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Prima 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 


Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance , flexibility and 
power. Pamphlet mailed on applic ation 

125 West 22d Street, New York 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 

Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts 
106 West 106th Street, New York 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address Studio, 639 Lexington Avenue until June 1, 
Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue de Pois- 
son, Paris, until September 











Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














The Virgil Practice Clavier 


‘*DgAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


LDL LLL LLL LL LL ALANA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Professional Cards. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 
u Shenton, Central Music Hall, 
(Mrs. exte 
Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address, vee Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIV ARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and coa- 
eiaing a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 


application. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 








Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a — ialty. FOR THE 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 
Pci ac, HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, , PLAYING. 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 


Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 








Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
( nee and Saturdays.) CONCERT DIRRCTION. 
. ale west TO Rar Agency Founded 
CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, snre0.  ABRMANN WOLFF, 
Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berli Higt ; : 
School, of Joseffy and Of S. B. Mills. Will receive Germany : Berlin am Cartshed 19. 


engagements and pupils. Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 
204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn —__ 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of * Truths of Importance to Vv ocalists,”’ 
oice Training Exe rcises, “The Voice from 
a Practical Standpoint,” ‘ Vocal Reinforcement,’ 
&c. Summer Term at Round Lake, N. 
Studio, 36 East 28d Street, New York. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Scheel, 


DRAESDAN, GHRMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught, Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whem fer 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piane, Prof. DUriag, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tysen-Welff, Mus. 
Doe.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen; fer Striag 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head ef whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. vea 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Siager 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses er siagle 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning ef September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica: Covnier and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Directer, 
z VI | and School of 
E K IL p | A N 0 Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1 a cients eanam erumee tT neets Pils 


716 NORTH BROAD STREET, 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano ete HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department, 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Departmen! EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. *POMMER, Jr., Organ Department. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestre 2a 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT R. COMBS, Directo 
1331 south Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








thi 

















brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction, 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
perfect production of voice 
Address : 287 East 14th Street, New York. 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful 


Guarantees 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 
VENEERS, 


426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
The gp eaperensees embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
training school for p te with these su go there are classes for Italian, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, playing ¢ ber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
Summer Term commences April 1; a Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, wiela, 
for ame i) the o' 
For full details apply to the SECKETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
PIANIST, 
| besentto 
| Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
| 


COLOGNH-ON-THH-RHINB.- 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 

The Vocal’ School is divided into two fa connection concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsea 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c.,&c, Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) ther orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for atte singing. 
525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 

Applications, Correspondence and New Musie te 
Berim W., Am CAriepan xg. 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 





DORA V. BECKER, 


NEW YORK. 








Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
’ Marmeaz. Cemporsicn. Instrumentation, 
Elecution and tie Foreign 
Pot apeet Fab yo? see have the ak onan 
ly appoin' stage, with scenery, pipe or 
Ubrary and other free advan equal to 10 lessons 
per week, For particulars 


BRB, EBERHARD, ie Dee,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 28d St. New Yerk. 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios : 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. « atrick’s Cathedral. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York. 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS and 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


« Musical Strings, « 





NEW YORK. 








Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 


Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 








Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. Thorough musical education after the 


methods of foremost European conserva- 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Dvorak’s Works. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill, | tories. | 3 
Ques. ten: Cimacere. Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : Young ladies in the home department are 


under the personal supervision of the direc- 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upoa 
receipt of amount by money order. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, — 
CALVIN B. CADY, _ Piano, | tress. For Catalogue address teapot wate. seo 
CLARENCE EDDY, _ men: LA 58 Third Ave., id — 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. Fourth and Lawrence Ste., aa soapy our Bete EO bat 790. 








FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. CINCINNATI, OMIO. 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties, 


eac. 











_* 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.:; : PIANOS. 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 





SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 














World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; ert me 
artistically ornamented case connect 
a hall clock,or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


I THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 














CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRiIN Gs, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, CGERMANY. 
All kinds of inne and 





Collection of Music Strings at the Chfenge Exposition, 
German ) ied 


BOOSEY & CO., == 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Churcls Services, Bis., te. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


guecm 2.80%, loaken Bantend. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 


AADE-MAR KS, COPYRIGHTS ETC. 
oOo. 2. MARTIN ck OO., 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"3 BOOSEY EDITION 





ATLANTIC 8041: 
WASHINGTON. ¢ o. Cc 
Information and advice furnished Inventors 








ONMANDLEE @ MAGAULEY, 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


without charge. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS :. 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


a PIANOS 
quisite Tone, witha 


39 VEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Mi. Y, 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1855. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


W 
Organs sell and satisfy. — 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


- 





High Grade Organ Makers, 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, ANB 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 














NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 












THE 


CUN 






) PIILADELPLI[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 





RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 





















































RUDOLPA GEMUNDER, 


* & Soy 


Avover GEMUNDER, “AUGUST MARTIN Ton 





Near 5“ Avt Atw YORK. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Established 1850. I, 


‘The Carl Barckhoff 


_ Church Organ Company, 


| 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 





x 


Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled 42 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 238% 
short time, if desired. 2 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





aldwin 


PIANOS | 


OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


| 
The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AYE, and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | 
| 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A 





21 TO 41 ALBERT STREET, 


| (After May 1, Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


METAL PIPES 











IS THE FOR 
BEST 1 O 
Pipe Organs. 
AND 
Most Salable Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 
ORGAN 
HE: EE. A. MARSH, 
= Nyack, New York. 
~~ TO-DAY. 


MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 








First Award~London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction, 











PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


A PIANO FOR THE 








THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
States and Canada, t 26 Warren St., New York. 








JAMES FLO AREE S ERE 


A PIANO FOR THE 


MUSICIAN, DEALER, 





Owing to its Owing to its 
ac eggs ints. 
Contains the most ons 
perfect 
Transposing 2 o. 208 
Keyboard East 2ist Street, 
in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 





Where we are not repre. 
sented. Catalogue, &c.,free 


AGENTS WANTE 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 


i 


waren sine 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SYM PHONION 





on my 


wm ALL Pa 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS net 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















and 


CHICKERING 





BOSTON. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, . ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Seumewska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mend, Plunket Greene, Lendon Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumenta! celebrities. 


Mote Change of Address: 


No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, 
LONDON, W. 


OCABLEGRAMS, “‘ Liszt, London.” 
A BC Telegraphic Code. 








EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


& SONS, | 


791 Tremont Street, 





Publishers of the Celebrated Asnpown Eprrion. 





Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano, | 


No. 2.—Vocal Music. | 

~ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Cuitar. Concertina. | 

« No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piane and | 

Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- | 

loncello, Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). | 

Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. | 
orn. 

Catalogue No. 6.—Musie for Organ and Harmonium. 
NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

G2™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 1 Ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 














J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 





Fistey Speclalty 
PROGRESS! 


From the beginning of the Estey Orcan 
industry this has been the watchword of the 
management and the characteristic of the 
Organ. Greater 
strides in ‘94. 





Notable advances in '93. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO0., 


BratT.Lesoro, Vr. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


NO MISTAKES MADE 
IN BUYING OR 
SELLING THE ESTEY. 





Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 











PIANOS. 


SOHRMER & CO,, 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 


manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANO,” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SoumerR Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 





ae ye 
oe “ soume® 4 <° 
pe FIRM TO AC% 
RADE MARK 


149-155 Hast 14th St., New Work. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..* 


PIANOS. °¢ 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 


as 








ap ae oo 








M— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—>- 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 
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HE following is a literal transcription of a postal 
just received at this office : 
HAMBURG, 18th March, "94. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Si1rs—Allow me to state that my late husband died on the twelfth of 
February in Cairo, and not on the thirteenth as mentioned in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER dated Wednesday, February 14,1894. You would 
oblige bya rectification. (Sigend) FRAU DR. HANS VON BULOW, 


HE discovering of a two thousand year old hymn 
said to have been sung to Apollo by the Greeks, 
does not interest us a little bit. The story has a 
Shapira flavor, and in these days of forged gospels 
and apochryphal palimpsests it behooves musical 
antiquaries to take this alleged discovery with an 
unusually large grain of salt, especially as the har- 
monies of the hymn are said to sound modern. 


HE production for the first time in America of 
‘‘Werther,” which took place in Chicago last 
Thursday night and which is fully reviewed else- 
where in these columns, proves that the position of 
Jules Massenet as one of the greatest living com- 
posers is well founded and indubitable. As this was 
the most important musical event of 1894, THE 
MuSICAL COURIER was represented by several of its 
editors and correspondents who visited Chicago for 


THE MUSICAL 





that purpose. 


COU 


one threatened fairly toswamp us. But, with the 


last Philharmonic Society concert next Saturday night | 


and the supplementary season of grand opera, the 
spring musical season may fairly be said to have 
finished. 








THEODORE THOMAS’ RETURN. 


HEODORE THOMAS seems bent on returning to 
New York; thanks to the injudicious advice 
of some of his friends. We have already expressed 
ourselves fully on the subject. If Mr. Thomas re- 
turns he will discover his mistake, for he has out- 
lived his usefulness as a conductor—that is, as far as 
New York is concerned. Nym Crinkle touched on the 
subject in last Sunday's ‘‘ World” as follows : 


Mr. Theodore Thomas has anumber of determined friends in this 
city who are resolved to bring him back from Chicago. That it will 
be a successful rentrée is open to reasonable doubt. I think myself 
that New York outgrew Theodore Thomas some time ago. If he 
were to reappear here and give the best music, with an incomparable 
orchestra, and in the best manner, New York would unquestionably 
recognize his work. But the probability is that his work would not 
be incomparable in the presence of the greater conductors who have 
taken his place in New York. I am afraid that Theodore Thomas be- 
longed only to a particular stage of our musical development, and 
that would make him a back number now. He seems to have proved 
himself a pioneer, and selected his cities with reference to the next 
move. Nobody questions the good work he did. But it was the 
work of organizing, and had the merit of persistency when there was 
a comparatively barren field. Interpreters have come since, and the 
revival of Theodore Thomas here would,I fear, be very much like 


the revival of Washington Irving or Fenimore Cooper 
W°* present elsewhere in this issue an admirable 
likeness of Lillian Nordica as ‘‘Elsa.” The 
astonishing advance that this American prima donna 
has made in her artistic work this season has been 
most gratifying to those who admire native pluck 
and energy. Nordica’s ‘‘Eisa” has been gradually 
“built up” into a finished whole and it now ranks 
with any of the ‘Elsas” on the contemporary 
operatic stage. The dramatic temperament of this 
singer aided by her handsome personal presence and 
abundant vocal gifts have all contributed to placing 
her in the front row of the prima donnas of the day. 
This summer Nordica will win the much coveted 
laurels of Bayreuth—for it is to this goal she has ever 
aspired and it is as a Wagnerian singer she will be 
known in the future. 








NORDICA. 








GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 
HE third week of the Abbey & Grau opera sea- 
son at Chicago opened under remarkable aus- 
pices from a financial point of view, about 6,000 
people crowding into the Auditorium on Monday, 
March 19, to hear ‘‘Carmen” and Calvé. After the 
conclusion of the Chicago season next week the com- 
pany plays one week in St. Louis, and then returns 
for ten performances here. The London season 
opens May 14 at Covent Garden, of course under Sir 
Augustus Harris. Negotiations are pending for re- 
engagements for next season here, but up to this mo- 
ment neither Mancinelli nor Bevignani have signed 

for a return engagement to the United States. 








HOW THEY DO THINGS IN ITALY. 
T Milan, for some time past, the people frequent- 
ing La Scala have been dissatisfied with the 
municipal committee, which has the theatres under 
its direction. To La Scala is assigned a subvention of 
200,000 frs., and for this the impresario is required to 
give fifty performances ; and this sum is further in- 
creased by smaller amounts allocated to the theatre 
from various other sources. It is alleged that this 
money is badly spent, and that the townspeople 
obtain little satisfaction from their notable opera 
house ; and it need be scarcely said that no benefit 
occurs to the art from the money expended. During 
the present season only three operas have been given, 
Wagner's ‘‘ Walkyrie,” Puccini’s ‘‘Manon Lescaut” 
and Catalini’s ‘‘ Loreley.” 

When Mascheroni, the conductor, took his seat, 
March 9, he was greeted with mixed hisses and 
cheers. The opera was commenced, notwithstand- 
ing the disturbance, which increased in intensity, 
and through the din of the orchestra, the vocal music 
and uproar of the mob, could be heard cries of 
‘Down with the company!” ‘‘Out with the theatre 
committee!” Mascheroni, seeing no possibility of 
continuing the opera, retired from his seat, and 
Rossi, the director, appeared. For a moment there 
was a calm, and he announced amid laughter, ap- 
plause and hisses that this particular performance 
was not included in the number of the subscription 


RIER. 








“f 


5 pny some weeks of musical dullness the past | performances. That we presume meant to say that 


it had to be paid for as ‘‘an extra.” This device of 
‘‘extra” nights, not included in the subscription 
series, and on which the best operas are often given, 
is one that is often adopted in other places besides 
Milan. 

Another attempt was then made to continue the 
opera, but Mascheroni was surrounded by malcon- 


‘tents, and prevented from performing his duties. 


Police officers then putin an appearance and escorted 
the conductor out of the theatre. Once more the 
director appeared, and announced that there would 
be no further performance, and the audience grad- 
ually retired, receiving their entrance money back 
again from the pay office. 

The Italian paper ‘‘ La Gazetta Musicale” writes 
that this demonstration, it cannot be too widely 
known, was not against the opera, but was a protest 
against the management for not producing the other 
works that had been announced. The theatre on the 
night in question was well filled, and the numerous 
strangers present were surprised at such a disturb- 
ance. The subscribers, who caused it all, assert that 
it was the only way in which they could protest 
against the lack of enterprise on the part of the 


management. 

N March 17 Manuel Garcia, the doyen of singing 
0 teachers, celebrated his entry into his ninetieth 
year, when his fellow professors of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, presented him with a hand- 
some silver tea and coffee service. The ‘“ Daily 
News,” of London, writes : ‘‘Stiila busier professor 
than some men thirty years his junior, Garcia was a 
public vocalist long before most of the musicians of 
the present generation were born. We have before 
us a criticism of his début upon the operatic stage 
sixty-nine years ago; and when he first appeared 
Beethoven and Schubert was still living ; Mendels- 
son and Schumann were almost unknown, Gounod 
was a boy of seven, and Verdi and Wagner were still 
at their youthful studies. 

‘‘Born at Madrid March 17, 1805, Garcia's earliest 
recollections are of the Peninsular wars, which, when 
he was in his seventh year, caused his family to re- 
move from Spain to the greater security of Naples. 
Here he remained till after the final victory of Water- 
loo, when the Garcias made Paris their headquarters. 
The sojourn in Naples was, however, the foundation 
of the fortunes of the family, for it was there that 
the elder Manuel Garcia, the original ‘Almaviva’ in 
Rossini’s ‘‘Il Barbiere,’ learned from the veteran 
Anzani, one of the best tenors of the old Italian 
school, the true traditions, which he handed down to 
his pupils, Malibran and Viardot (his daughters), 
Meric Lalande, Nourrit and Garcia the younger. In 
1825 the whole family went to New York to establish 
a season of operain that city, and a criticism of their 
performance will be found in the ‘Harmonicon,’ 
Vol. IV., pp. 17 and 81. In the advertisement in the 
New York ‘Statesmen,’ November 29, 1825, of the 
New York Theatre (there appears to have been only 
one theatre in the entire city) the castis given of 
‘Il Barbiere’ on its first representation in America, 
the present Manuel Garcia playing ‘Figaro,’ his 
sister Malibran ‘Rosina,’ his mother ‘Bertha’ and 
his father ‘ Almaviva.’ 

‘‘The critics complained that the prices were too 
high, although seats in the boxes were &8s., pit 4s. 
and gallery ls. Young Garcia is said to have been 
excellent, but the nights of performance, Tuesday 
and Saturday, had to be changed, for New York was 
then a city of only 166,000 inhabitants, who were 
seriously disposed, and refused to go to playhouses 
on the eve of the Sabbath, so that sometimes there 
were only about thirty people in the pit. Malibran, 
therefore, was sent back to Europe, while Garcia and 
his father went to Mexico, where they amassed a 
considerable fortune. Of this, or at any rate of 
1,000 ounces of gold, they were robbed on the road 
to Vera Cruz by masked brigands, who added insult 
to injury by making Garcia and his father sing to 
them. This incident is one of the earliest recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Viardot-Garcia, who was then a child 
of six, and was one of the party. 

‘‘Returning to Parisin 1829 Garcia joined his father 
in the establishment of singing classes, and he after- 
ward became a professor at the Conservatoire. In 
1841 he read before the Institute of France his famous 
‘Memorie su la voix humaine.’ He was one of the 
inventors of the laryngoscope, and since 1850 he has 
resided in London. Among Seftor Garcia's pupils 





MANUEL GARCIA. 
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were Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes and Mrs. Marchesi, 
herself for some time Garcia’s assistant, and the 
teacher of Di Murska, Kraus, Gerster, Melba, Eames, 
and other well-known artists. Onesof the secrets of 
Garcia's longevity and vitality no doubt lies in a mar- 
velous digestion, and a pupil of his declares to us 
even when he was past eighty his luncheon in- 
ibly consisted of hot rolls and strong tea.” 


that 


vari: 





‘*WERTHER.” 


OF MASSENET’S OPERA _IN 


AMERICA, 


I PERFORMANCE 





1GO AUDITORIUM, MARCH 29 


UNEQUIVOCAL SUCCESS. 


HE production of Massenet’s latest opera ‘‘ Wer- 
x ther” last Thursday evening in Chicago atthe Au- 
ditorium by the Abbey-Grau Company was an event of 
rare interest in the musical world for several reasons. 
Not only was it the first performance ofthe work in 
America, but the importance of the opera itself is far 
greater than theaverage. The manner of the presez.- 
tation was well calculated to please the composer, 
could he have been present, for though a ‘‘ premier” 
it went remarkably well and was comparatively free 
those crudities and uncertainties which are 
il to a first night with an opera new to some at 
least of the principals. Other of Massenet’s operas 
have been heard in this country in the past, but none 


trom 


naturé 


have been so well staged, with such principals and 
with such a magnificent orchestra to interpret the 
score. 
As a matter of record we append the cast 

Char Mrs. Emma Eames 
Soy Mrs. Sigrid Arnoldson 
Alber Mr. Martapoura 
Le Bai Mr. Carbone 
Schmid Mr. Guetary 
Mr. De Vaschetti 
We Mr. Jean de Reszké 


Naturally Jean de Reszké carried off the honors of 
the evening, though he was ably seconded by Mes- 
dames Emma Eames and Sigrid Arnoldson, to whoma 
good share of the credit for the success of the repres- 
entation was due. 

The opera is undeniably sombre in its prevailing 
tone, with but little of brightness to enliven it—yet 
that fact is by no means to be urged as an objection. 
Such astory of love and despair could scarcely be 
otherwise. Occasional touches of light there are 
indeed, like the Christmas carol with the earlier por- 
tion of the first act, and the bit of drinking song in 
praise of Bacchus, repeated in the second act. These 
are admirable in their effect as a means of contrast ; 
but to say that still more of the same or similar ma- 
terial should have been provided by tke compilers of 
the libretto and the composer is assuming too much. 
The whole design of the work is to present to the 
hearer the tragic story of Charlotte and Werther-— 
the other figures are but subordinate to these two, 
important only in their connection with the unfolding 
of the destiny of the two principals. 

There is indeed abundant contrast throughout the 
whole drama, though possibly not of the sort to be 
perceived and appreciated by the unthinking. Do 
not love on the one hand and the despair to which it 
leads on the other afford a powerful contrast? For 
almost from the first moment of the acquaintance of 
‘‘Charlotte ” and ‘‘ Werther” despair, like the spectre 
at the feast, is in the background. Even in the most 
impassioned love scenes it overshadows the hero and 
heroine, who cannot be wholly unconscious of its 
blighting influence, however much they may willfully 
seek the outcome of their 
unfortunate passion. 

Perhaps the tragic death of ‘‘ Werther” is intended 
be suggested by the chromatic succession of 
harmonics in the introduction to the first act. It 
also accompanies ‘‘ Werther’s” return, &c., and is to 
be found at the beginning of the last scene in 
‘‘Werther's " study. It is wonderfully characteristic 
and very beautiful. Another phrase which reappears 
at intervals in the course of the work is generally as- 
signed to the brass, and seems to serve as a sort of 
‘‘fate”’ motive. Another, a most charming phrase, 
seems to be intended to characterize ‘‘ Charlotte.” 
A possible germ or suggestion of this phrase is to be 
found in the prelude, but in its complete form it ap- 
pears first at the entrance of ‘‘ Charlotte” (p. 35 of 
piano score), thus being evidently associated with 


to blind themselves to 


to 


her. 
One of the most exquisite inspirations in the entire 


is that which introduces and accompanies 


work 
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‘*Werther’s” ‘Ah! pourvu que je voie” in his scene 
with ‘‘Charlotte” in the garden (pp. 62-63), the same 
idea being used in the construction of a splendid 
and powerful climax later in the scene (p. 74), and 
again (pianissimo) just before the curtain falls at the 
close of this act. 

In the second act the employment of the organ 
helps to impart variety. <A highly effective page is 
that assigned to ‘‘ Werther,” ‘“J’aurais sur ma poi- 
trine,” and his scene with ‘‘Charlotte” is full of the 
most beautiful music, in the course of which the 
strange chromatic passage which we have already 
referred to is heard, as again in the introduction to 
the third act. This latter act contains some of the 
most powerfully dramatic music of the entire opera, 
beginning with ‘‘ Werther’s” return after his long 
absence—a return which brings him to ‘‘ Charlotte” 
immediately after the latter has finished her prayer— 
a perfect gem of expressiveness. Near the close of 
this act (p. 185) the instrumental forces and voices 
are led up to a tremendous climax, and one which 
entirely overshadows and dwarfs all which have pre- 
ceded it. It is magnificent ! 

At the close of this act Mr. De Reszké, Mesdames 
Eames and Arnoldson, and Mr. Martapoura were 
called three times before the curtain and greeted 
with a perfect storm of applause. The tableau at 
the opening of the fourth act represented the little 
village of Wetzlar on Christmas Eve, the lighted 
houses and church producing a charming effect amid 
the surrounding darkness. An elaborate and splen- 
didly scored instrumental number of a deeply tragic 
cast accompanied the tableau and led into the scene 
in ‘‘ Werther’s” study. The number contains a skill- 
fully constructed organ point of thirty-eight measures 
upon D (key of D minor), and also brings again 


prominently before the hearer the sinister phrase | 


which we have assumed may be designed to indicate 
relentless fate. 

In the scene which follows we hear again the ex- 
quisite music which accompanies ‘‘ Werther's” song, 
‘‘Ah! pourvu,” in the first act—sung to ‘‘ Charlotte” 


in the garden, and repeated here as if to glorify the | 
love which is manifested in the face of approaching | 


death and triumphs in the last moments of the unfor- 
tunate man, winning a full avowal of undying love 
from the object of his affection. The music of this 


scene is also intensely dramatic, and portions are of | 


the most exquisite tenderness. 

Throughout the entire musical drama the interest 
is well sustained—at times bringing the hearer to the 
point of total absorption in the unfolding story and 
its action. There is nothing trivial, no suggestion of 
frivolity in the characters of ‘‘ Werther” and ‘‘ Char- 
lotte,” or in the treatment of the composer ; but all 
is earnestness—intensity. 

The instrumentation is designed and written with 
the hand of a master—a man perfectly at ease in 
handling orchestral masses—which with unerring 
skill are made to produce precisely the effect he de- 
sires; in short the scoring is marvelous—a continual 
delight tothe hearer. Allinall, the workis one of the 
greatest that has been produced in recent years and 
will still further enhance the composer's reputation. 

Just how popular it is destined to become with the 
general public remains to be seen, for the subject 
does not appeal to the American public as it does to 
the Germans, who feel a deeper interest in Goethe's 
story than any other nationality can do, but it is cer- 
tain that it will delight the musicians and the more 
thoughtful of the people. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Mr. De 
Reszké’s impersonation of the rdle of ‘‘ Werther.” 
30th vocally and dramatically it would surely have 
delighted the heart of the composer. 





THE PASSING OF PAUR. 

HERE is very little likelihood of Mr. Emil Paur be- 
ing retained as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season. He has been weighed 
in the scales of criticism and found wanting. There 
are at least half a dozen conductors in this country 
his superiors, and as he is devoid of magnetism he 
has not proved a profitable pecuniary investment for 
Colonel Higginson. The Boston organization always 
drew big houses on the road until Mr. Paur suc- 
ceeded Mr. Nikisch. Bad business is now the rule, 
proving the prediction made by THE MUSICAL 
COURIER at the outset that Paur would only remain 
during one season. Mr. Paur is an excellent musi- 
cian and conductor, but belongs to the same school 
as Theodore Thomas and others. He is dry, scholas- 
tic and lacks temperament. Colonel Higginson has 





| been negotiating for his successor, and there is a faint 
| possibility of Wilhelm Gericke returning to his old 

post. He is sadly needed, for Boston’s famous band 
| has ‘‘ gone off” in finish and musical enthusiasm. We 
| wonder what the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” will now say to 
all this? 

















USIC in different forms has ruled the town 

roost during the past week. Easter season brought 
us ‘* Utopia,” Lillian Russell, Arthur Friedheim, German 
opera and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A goodly 
| company, you say, and with the array of good things at 
the theatres it can hardly be called a dull week. 


k 
* * 


‘‘ Utopia, Limited; or the Flowers of Progress,” 
by Gilbert and Sullivan, is at the Broadway Theatre. 
Dear me! It is a theme I would prefer not dwelling upon. 
When on the title page of the libretto I read: ‘‘ Joint au- 
thors of ‘Thespis,’ ‘ Trial by Jury,’ ‘ The Sorcerer,’ ‘ Pina- 
fore,’ ‘ Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘ Patience,’ ‘ Iolanthe,’ ‘ Prin- 
| cess Ida,’ ‘ The Mikado,’ ‘ Ruddigore,’ ‘ The Yeoman of the 
Guard,’ ‘ The Gondoliers,’” I realized the folly of carrying 
the pitcher to the well too often. Out of their own mouths 
are they condemned, for the standard by which we judge a 
new opera by these two clever collaborators is their best 
work, and not the productions of lesser people. ‘‘ Utopia,” 
as you know already, has been weighed in the critical 
scales and found wanting. It is distinctly below ‘‘ Ruddi 
gore” and the ‘‘ Yeoman of the Guard” in merit, and 
there you are. 








* 
* 7 


Just read this climax—the pith, the point of the 
piece—and tell me frankly if Sir Aurthur Sullivan could 
| not just as well have set the Ten Commandments to music : 


(Flourish. Enter King, his three daughters, Lady Sophy, and the 
Flowers of Progress.) 
King 


What means this most unmannerly irruption ? 
Is this your gratitude for boons conferred ? 


sca. 

Bah! A fico for such boons, say we! 
These boons have brought Utopia toa standstill ! 
the Army and the Navy 


s00ns ? 


Our pride and boast 
Have both been reconstructed and remodeled 
Upon so irresistible a basis 

That all the neighboring nations have disarmed 
Your County Councilor 


| And War's impossible! 

Has passed such drastic Sanitary laws 

That all the doctors dwindle, starve and die! 

The laws remodeled by Sir Bailey Barre, 

Have quite extinguished crime and litigation ; 

The lawyets starve, and all the jails are let 

As model lodgings for the working classes ! 

In short- 

Utopia, swamped by dull Prosperity, 

Demands that these detested Flowers of Progress 

Be sent about their business, and affairs 

Restored to their original complexion ! 

King (to Zara)\—My daughter, this is a very unpleasant state of 
things. What is to be done? 

Zara—I don’t know; I don't understand it. 
something. 

King—Omitted something? Yes, that’s all very well, but 

(Sir Bailey Barre whispers to Zara.) 

Zara (suddenly)—Of course! Now I remember! 
gotten the most essential element of all! 

King—And that is? 

Zara—Government by Party! Introduce that great and glorious 
element—at once the bulwark and foundation of England’s greatness 
—and all will be well. No political measures will endure, because 
one Party will assuredly undo all that the other Party has done; and 
while grouse is to be shot, aud foxes worried to death, the legislative 
action of the country will be at a standstill. Then there will be sick- 
ness in plenty, endless lawsuits, crowded jails, interminable confu- 
sion in the Army and Navy, and, in short, general and unexampled 
prosperity ! 

All—Ulahlica! 


We must have omitted 


Why, I had for- 


Uhlahlica ! 
* * 

Come now, isn’t that distinctly depressing? When 
Richard Wagner tried his hand at incorporating Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimistic philosophy in the love duo of ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” there was a lot of fun poked at him. But 
‘Tristan and Isolde" does not pretend to be acomic opera, 
and ‘*‘ Utopia” does. Yet could anything be more unfit for 
injection into an operetta than ‘‘Government by Party?” 
And it is just this element which has made ‘ Utopia” lim- 
ited in its success in England as well as here. 

* " * 

Not that it is absolutely without merit. There are 
several good things, and the scene of the presentation at 
court is beautiful. The sudden appearance of ‘' Johnnie, 
get your gun” at the beginning of the second act is sur- 
prisingly funny, and the composer treats it capitally. But 
one swallow—you know the adage—and then the first act 
is a miracle of dullness. 

“Qui s’excuse, s’accuse,” and the numbers of excuses 
which are daily being brought forward for that spiritless 
premiére are rather suspicious. The company is unques- 
tionably second rate. Why Mr. D’Oyly Carte saw fit to 





inflict us with it is his own affair. For my part I have a 
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very strong notion that Mr. Carte believed we don't know 
the difference. He may later discover that we do. 


& 
* * 


The pretty lyric number of the opening chorus reads 
better than it sounds. The scene is a replica of ‘*‘ Twenty 
love sick maidens we.” It is very effective as to groupings 
and costumes. Indeed too high praise cannot be awarded 
to the production. The two stage sets were charming, the 
second act being one brilliant blaze of light and color, and 
the throne a very costly affair altogether. The costumes 
of the débutantes at this mock ‘‘ drawing room” are elabo- 
rate andcostly. In fact this particular saves the work 
from utter dullness. A sea of verbiage, only one or two 
with lines, a lot of inconsequential ‘‘ patter,” songs all of a 
pattern familiar to us to the contempt breeding point, 
stage business as old as the hills and music which lacks 
distinction or novelty, wedded to a story which might be 
told more pithily—such is *‘ Utopia, Limited.” 


* 
* * 


Mr. Gilbert’s characters are not an entertaining lot. 
Neither are they new or particularly well sketched. Cohe- 
rency is not to be expected in a comic opera, but we will 
forgive its absence if we get some fun. The group of the 
imported flowers of progress are tiresome people, except 
‘* Captain Corcoran,” and he is only a ‘‘ Pinafore quotation” 
after all. * 

* 

Tous the humor of the ‘‘ Lord Chamberlain,” ‘‘Cap- 
tain Fitzbattleaxe,” ‘‘Mr. Goldbury,” ‘‘Sir Bailey Barre” and 
‘‘Mr, Blushington ” is not very convincing. I liked better 
those two sweet little royal ‘‘ tarts,” the *‘ Princesses Ne- 
Kaya” and ‘‘Kalyba,” who are impersonated respectively by 
Miss Burke and Miss Pyne. They are pretty, ingénue and 
sing passably. The ‘* Princess Zara” is done by Miss Isabe] 
Reddick, in mediocre fashion. The King, Mr. Dallas, is 
tiresome, and those three comedian parts of ‘‘ Scaphid,” 
‘*Phantes” and “ Tarara” are awful. ‘‘ The Public Ex- 
ploder Tarara” should have had a ‘‘ Boom-de-ay” to his 
name. And how those English artists did disport them- 
selves! We were regaled with business which may bring 
down the house on the Shropshire circuit, but it won't do 
in New York in 1894. 


* 
* * 


And who was the best figure in the opera? Kate 
Talby absolutely. She sang better, acted better than her 
associates, and as the English governess ‘‘ Lady Sophy” 
she made a pleasing, graceful picture; besides, she has the 
two best songs in the piece. Her first solo is capitally 
done, and her song in the second act, with its Haindelian 
accompaniment, is very grateful. I don’t think that the 
music of ‘‘ Utopia” will ever be whistled or sung very 
much, although there are some pleasing specimens of part 
writing and one or two duos and trios which are worthy of 
mention, though not in Sir Arthur’s best vein. I must not 
forget a passing word of commendation for Mr. J. Coates, 
who played the part of the ‘*‘ Promoter Goldbury.” He has 
little to do, and he doesit well. His solo is always encored. 


* 
7 * 


Verily the days of ‘‘ Utopia” are limited. 


* 


~ a 


And now I would write on a more congenial theme 
—the artistic Renaissance of Arthur Friedheim, piano vir- 
tuoso, conductor and composer. In this triple capacity did 
a very modest, misunderstood, misjudged man appear be- 
fore a small but diabolically critical audience last Tuesday 
night at Carnegie Music Hall. Two or three seasons ago, 
and in these very columns, I made mention of the début of 
the young Russian pianist, who showed his ursine claws to 
great disadvantage in Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor Concerto” and 
some other music. If I remember aright, I said that the 
newcomer played as if too many impressions had been 
taken off the plate, leaving the engraving cold, without 
spirit and mechanical. Emotionally he was arid, and his 
début was a disappontment to his friends, the public and to 
himself. High hopes had been built on his appearance, 
based upon Liszt’s oft repeated praise, for he declared that 
Friedheim of all of later pupils was the one destined to wear 
without fear his mantle. 


x 
* * 


He did not, however, wear it gracefully that night. 
* Ms * 

I lost sight of Friedheim until one night he played 
at a Kneisel Quartet concert, and as the scales fell from the 
piano they also fell from my eyes. He gave us the won- 
derful—I say wonderful advisedly—B minor sonata of 
Liszt. I had never been a Lisztianer, but I date my con- 
version from that time. ‘The potentialities of the pianist 
became living, sounding realities. It was a performance 
the power, fullness, symmetry and grandeur of which I 
shall cherish forever and a day in memory. The real 
Friedheim stood forth, a fellow of primal powers and a cer- 
tain rugged nobility that made all saccharine pianism most 
distasteful. Then I heard him play again last week and I 
hasten to lay my modest bouquet of admiration at his 








feet, and beg him to remember what Emerson once wrote 
of consistent people and fools. 


* 
& * 


Mr. Seidl once told me of the tremendous feat which 
he saw accomplished by Friedheim in Germany, of conduct- 
ing from memory the ‘‘ Faust ” symphony of Liszt, a stu- 
pendous work, which takes one hour and ten minutes for 
performance. Well, Friedheim did it the other night, and 
with only one break, in the scherzo, against him—and it 
was not his fault. Then he played his own piano concerto 
in B flat, a sonorous, brilliant work, scored most effectively, 
and afterward he played Liszt’s E flat concerto in a superb, 
sculptural fashion ; then for encore the same composer’s 
Sixth rhapsody, and wound up the evening’s trifling enter- 
tainment by conducting Wagner's ‘‘ Kaiser Marsch” like 
Anton Seidl—need I say more ? 


* 
* * 


The ‘‘Faust” symphony, which I remember from 
Thomas, I never before understood until Friedheim read it 
for us. It isa work of great imagination, beauty of work- 
manship, orchestrated marvelously and full of episodes of 
genuine musical beauty. Naturally the mold in which it 
is cast is rhapsodical and not conventionally symphonic. 
But for the life of me I don’t see where the obscurity is. 
The first movement is as clear as daylight, and the turgid- 
ity of Brahms, the eccentricities of Strauss, and two or 
three others of the new set are not en evidence. And how 
everybody has plundered and robbed the dear old Magyar 
composer and then abused him. Heavens! Saint-Saéns, 
Tschaikowsky, all the modern crew have put their fingers 
in the Lisztian pie, and finding it sweet dipped them in 


again. * 
* ” 


I also suspect—but, by the Holy Rood! tell it not in 
Gath—that the mighty little Richard Wagner borrowed 
other things besides money of his amiable father-in-law. 
This symphony is full of ‘‘ Walkiire,” ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” 
in fact the whole cast is Wagnerian—or is the boot on the 
other leg? I pause for a reply from Brother Frink. 


* 
* x 


Friedheim conducts with authority, power and pre- 
cision. The band played under him with sweep and brill- 
iancy. But, asin his piano playing, so in his conducting 
the elements of grace and tenderness are not in abun- 
dance. Those halting, hesitating phrases, redolent with 
languorous passion, which Liszt knew so well how to pen, 
Friedheim did not bring out their full meanings. He is not 
sensuous by temperament, despite his commanding vigor 
and volcanic outbursts. A phrase like the slow theme in 
the ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer,” so truly Lisztian, Friedheim does 
not appear to be in intimate sympathy with. Time will 
ripen and mellow his powers asa conductor. He has the 
stuff in him to do big things with the baton if he only gets 
the chance. 

* ® * 

His piano concerto, really a symphonic concert- 
stiick, is brilliant, well made, contains several good 
themes and one trivial one, which latter is saved from 
banality through ingenious treatment. The orchestra car- 
ries off the lion’s share of the glory, although the solo in- 
strument has plenty of work cut out for it. The piano part 
is fearfully difficult, and the coda is a splendid triumph of 
tone and color. 

Yes, I think that Arthur Friedheim should feel consoled 
for the dangers and defeats of the past. He has emerged 
after a baptism of fire which would have sent most men 
to the rear a most striking figure in the musical world, 
a strong man and an artist. 


+ 
*% * 


Vladimir Unique de Pachmann, the pianist who plays 
on the naked nerves of his auditors, gave an Easter recital 
Tuesday afternoon of last week in Chickering Hall. The 
place was crowded, and, while the little virtuoso with 
shaven, sinister face was very cold in the E flat and G 
minor ballades of Chopin—it was a Chopin recital—he 
presently warmed up and played the two G flat etudes, the 
lovely A flat study (in book one), the etude in F, the one 
in E minor, seldom heard, but marvelously played, and of 
course the famous double note inG sharp minor. These, 
with the mazourkas and valses, were played with inimita- 
ble nuance, finesse and subtlety. He also gave two noc- 
turnes, in Gand F minor, with his usual lusciousness of 
time and morbid magnetism. The denotement of passion 
was of course absent. Pachmann is as much of a study 
as his music. His second recital took place last Friday 
afternoon. 

* S - 

I will never mock at professional—I mean, musical 
—piety again. A tenor who sings in a Methodist church 
in the region of Washington square had the other night oc- 
casion to sing a solo at a prayer meeting in hischurch. He 
was very hoarse, and feeling that he could not do the 
music justice he arose, made a short speech, in which he 
deplored the condition of his vocal chords, and asked the 
congregation to join him in a prayet for the immediate 
restoration of his voice. A fervid address was then made, 





oOo. 


but my informant did not inform me whether the petition 
was listened to. Talk about faith cure! Here isa resort 
to first principles. The age of miracles may be past, but 
certainly the age of faith 1s not. 


* 
« * 


There is a rule, 1 believe, in all well regulated 
theatres that no letters or telegrams shall be delivered to 
the members of a company during a performance. The 
wisdom of this is obvious. Actors and actresses are sensi- 
tive creatures, and sudden news, whether of a cheerful or 
doleful character, is apt to upset their artistic,equilibrium, 
with results most disadvantageous to the play. Managers 
know this too well, but the person who handed a telegram 
to Miss Fabbri containing the news of the death of a dear 
relative should be forced to witness a week of the Midway 
Plaisance show. Only this punishment could fit such a 
crime. * 

* * 

Fabbri was so shocked that she sailed into the 
region of hysteria, and for half an hour it looked as if she 
would not appear in ‘‘ Gabriella,” for the incident occurred 
at the premiére of that opera in Music Hall. However, she 
pulled through, and sang the music allotted her by Mr. 
Pizzi. But it was a close call. 

-” : * “ 

There are many stories told about telegraph boys 
getting into artists’ dressing rooms despite the strict orders 
to the contrary. One night at Daly’s Theatre Mr. Daly 
chased a boy around the stage, and finally into the street. 
The boy had a telegram for one of the players, and she 
never got it until the next day. 


* 
* x 


Funnier still was the experience of Maud Ulmer, 
the soprano, who was formerly a member of the Bos- 
tonians. One of her parents was very sick, and she was 
anxiously awaiting news from home. While she was sing- 
ing a telegram arrived for her, and Mr. Barnabee put it in 
his pocket. After the curtain fell the company began look- 
ing at Miss Ulmer, until she asked what was the row. 

With a sympathetic face ‘‘ Uncle Barney” stepped up to 
the girl and began a rambling sort of a speech, in which 
he bade her be strong and bear up, and in fact all the pain- 
ful consolatory platitudes people usually indulge in at times 
of domestic grief. Naturally the poor girl was scared to 
death, and her face became a study in chromatics. Then 
the eagle brained ‘‘ Sheriff of Nottingham ” dipped into his 
pocket, and with an absolutely solemn face and sepulchral 
voice, said : 

‘‘ Here is a telegram for you, my child.” 

Everyone crowded around Ulmer and stared her out of 
countenance. With trembling fingers she tore open the 
envelope and read—an invitation to a dinner from a real nice 
young man! With a smile she harded the yellow slip to 
Barnabee, who read it, collapsed and then went into a cor- 
ner and cursed. 

* be * 

I don't blame him. It was only human nature. 
After turning on a full head of sympathy to be let down so 
was really heart breaking. Yes, I agree with managers, 
that bad or good news should be suppressed until after a 
performance. - 

a’ * 

A correspondent asks ine why slow music is em- 
ployed in the theatre at a thrilling dramatic moment. 
Dear reader, don'task me. Idon’tknow. Itisabarbarous 
survival, like expressing approval by clapping the hands 
and feet, surely a savage custom. It surprises me that a 
man of ‘* Jim” Herne’s superior taste and judgment should 
employ music in ‘‘ Shore Acres” during the performance. 
It robs the scene of some of its vraisemblance and is a con- 
cession he should not countenance. It is, I suppose, a 
‘* soporific to Cerebus,” as the little girl said when she 
wished to air her classical learning. Abolish all such 
cheap bids for effect, say I. It distresses everyone, 
damages true artistic effect, and, besides, it awakens the 
orchestra from a well-earned slumber. Iam very merciful, 
and I hate cruelty to animals. Let the orchestra sleep 
peacefully, Mr. Herne, and give us your strong work with- 
out any such adventitious aids. 


* 
¥* * 


Some ill-natured person in the audience at ‘‘ Gét- 
terdimmerung” the other night said that Grane, the 
horse, would never try to eat Anton Schott’s voice. The 
critical equine preferred to nibble at the tenor’s arm in- 
stead. It was sweeter, I suppose. 

* sa * 

Having given up composition as a pastime and 
piano playing as a nervine, I have seriously taken up the 
study of the autoharp, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Ru- 
dolf Dolge, of the firm of Alfred Dolge & Son. By and 
bye I will tell you more about this delightful and sympa- 
thetic musical instrument upon which you can interpret 
the frenetic measures of the Listz rhapsody with ease 
and brilliant effect. To play the autoharp ona “mad, 
naked, summer night,” as Walt Whitman called it, and out 
under the few large stars, your feet incased in Dolge felt 





slippers, and your soul full of Ibsen’s joy of life—that indeed 
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arare treat. This summer! intend becoming an au- 
so let piano players look to their arpeggios 


were 
toharp virtuoso, 


and 


their laurels 
e * 
Corbett, Herbic Actor,” was a headline in a con- 
temporary yesterday. Shades of Forrest! he is to revive 
Metamora.” What is the use of the legitimate ‘* buck- 
ing” up against such an attraction? It reminds me of 
what Joseffy, the pianist, once said about E. A. McDowell, 
the gifted Boston composer. It was at a Thomas concert, 
which the composer played his D minor concerto. 
Joseffy looked discouraged. ‘* What's the use,” said he, 
of a fellow studying the piano when McDowell comes 
along and not only plays so beautifully, but plays a con- 
certo of his own composition?” What is the use, I echo, of 
actors competing with the powerful individuality of Cor- 
bett 
do but to the pugilists! And how Corbett will play 
“ Virginius!” You see me wink my “alter ego,” as they 

say in Hoboken Latin. 


* 


BS 


St. Louis Musical Matters. 
St. Louis, March 23, 1894. 
oY ] the metropolis of the West, does not 
as yet claim to be the American Mecca of fine arts; but it 
does claim to outrival any city of its size in the line of musical 
prog ! With pardonable pride it points to its well nigh in- 
numerable organizations of both vocal and instrumental music, 
head of which in tranquil dignity stand the Choral Sym- 
Its numerous 


JOUIS, 


ress 


ony Society and the Beethoven Conservatory. 
concert halls and theatres—the Grand Music Hall, for instance, 
with a seating capacity of 5,500—are most inviting alike to the 
performing artist as to an intelligent public. 

The readers of THe MusicaL Courier will with this preface 
before them not be surprised to find such a stately curriculum of 


musical events reported from the venerable city on the ‘‘ Father 


of the Rivers. 
With due local patriotism we begin with the concerts of our 
own Choral Symphony Society. 


I'he members ot this society comprise the very best elements 
of our 


city asa result of a rigorous examination which applicants 
This fact, with the addi- 


‘ 


lave to undergo to gain admittance. 

tional that such men as the Messrs. Brookings, Potter and Mark- 

ham, under the vigorous baton of Mr. Joseph Otten lead the 
tinie f this noble organization will more than suffice to 

prove the above dictum, 7. ¢., that only the best works of the 

best masters are cultivated. It is equally obvious that for the 


4% « 


works only the very best of solo talent is en- 
gaged with niary considerations of secondary importance. 
Here the 


t} 
it 


pecu 
first concert of the season, with Haydn’s * Creation” 
Miss Anita Muldoon, Mr. 
and E. Bushnell, just the ones that ‘‘ Father Haydn” 
And, here the second, the annual 





( e program—are not these artists: 
M 
himself might 


ckridge 
have selected ? 
Messiah "—could such a solo 
Clary, Mr. Mockridge and Dr. 


Christmas rendition of Handel's ‘ 
quartet as Misses Juch and 
Dufft be surpassed ? 

With still greater pride we point to the symphony concerts of 
the 
Brahms’ Second symphony. 


first of which offered a rare treat in 

If it had not been for the somewhat 
inattentive ‘‘ brass” the ren- 
Mr. 

ur Friedheim, the assisting piano virtuoso, as a matter of 
rse, proved to be the principal attraction. Nowonder! Such 
llible touch and technic, such gigantic power and virgin- 
licacy, displayed with 


the seifsame society, 


unreliable second violins and some 


of it would have deserved the predicate ‘‘ perfect.” 





an incomparable grace and ease 

His rendition of the E 
lat concerto, by Liszt, convinced everyone present that Liszt 
imself must have instructed him in the mysteries of his own 
brilliant muse. A tremendous applause was the well deserved 
Schubert's ‘‘ Erlking,” asinterpreted by Mr. Friedheim, 
; We have heard Liszt's trans- 
cription of Schubert’s masterpiece quite often at the Sing- 
academie in Berlin, by world renowned virtuosos. But we must 
confess that, as to intelligent interpretation and graceful trans- 
Mr. Friedheim might challenge all of them, Pader- 
ewski not excepted. We sincerely hope that he may become one 


would enrapture any musical audience. 


reward. 


was simply perfection personified. 


ncy, 


par 
pare 


ual visitors 


he four 


f our ann 
th concert of the society had Mendelssohn's ‘‘Meeres 
and Schubert's unfinished symphony in B minor on the 
Mr. Guido Parisi, concert master of the Symphony 
stra, played a violin concerto by Ernst, and Miss Van Arn- 
a number of vocal selections which will make her an 
ever welcome guest to St. Louis. 

Mr 


Milano, V 


Stille 


program 





Orche 


nem gave 


Parisi has made St. Louis his home, having studied in 
‘ienna and Berlin. He is undoubtedly a very talented 
nd highly cultured, but by no means finished violin virtuoso. 
Constant daily study is an imperative requisite to every re- 
producing artist nowadays. This, however, judging from the 


rendition of the above concerto, he does not seem to realize. His 


phrasing lacked decisive promptness, contrasting f and p pas- 
sages were 


unintelligible 


often slighted, while bravura passages were painfully 
A serious charge, we admit, and more serious 
used by negligence. Our advice to the young and 
Study daily! ‘* Labor ommia vincit.” 

fifth concert, on March 6, seemed to have been arranged 


since Ce 
lighly gifted artist is 
Phe 


with special consideration for the Lenten season now prevailing, 


it was extremely solemn. Think of a program comprising Beet- 
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phony Society are to be congratulated upon this unprecedented 
success. For days and weeks the event was the topic of the day, 
the unanimous consensus of opinion being the above stated. 
May it tend to fill both chorus and orchestra with renewed 
courage and enthusiasm tocontinue their noble work ! 

LORENZ KOTTHOFF. 


Dayton, Ohio, March 17, 1894. 
DELE AUS DER OHE played here February 27 
under the auspices of the Mozart Club. This was the 
second of their series of concerts and was much better attended 


| than the first one, though Maud Powell and Mrs. Fiske were the 


| attractions then. 


The profession, begad, sir! is not going to the | 


‘The large audience which crowded the 
Auditorium to the doors was due to the efforts of a few mem- 
bers of the club, who undertook to see personally everyone in 
the city likely to buy tickets. Dayton has the reputation of 
being a musical city; but it has been abundantly proven of late 


| that even a greater attraction than Aus der Ohe—and there are 


| Liszt—the latter magnificently played. 


| few such—will not draw more than a handful of people, unless 


they are literally ‘‘drummed up.” Possibly if these adorers of 
the Muse are corraled regularly a score or so of times their 
instinct, like that of the lower animals, will finally guide them 
aright. 

Miss Aus der Ohe played a difficult program. The C minor 


variations of Beethoven were given a noble interpretation. She 
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did not play them asa mere set of studies designed to display 
variety of touch and nimble fingers, but manifested an intelli- 
gent and well rounded conception of the composition as a 
whole. This was the most satisfying of her performances during 
the evening. 

A little “‘ Rigaudon” by Rameau was daintily done. In the 
Schumann fantaisie, op. 17, she showed remarkable passion and 
vigor, particularly in the second movement, the opening measures 
of which, however, seemed to me to lack dignity, owing to the 
toorapid tempo. She displayed much thoughtfulness in the first 
movement, but the last disappointed me—imagination was 
wanting. ; 

In fact there seems little of poetry in Aus der Ohe’s make- 

up. This was very apparent in her rendering of the funeral 
march and finale of the B flat minor sonata of Chopin, though I 
have never heard the scherzo so clearly and easily played, in 
the trio of which her touch took on almost a Pachmannesque 
color. 
The first movement, while well played, was not remarkable. 
The E minor waltz, which she gave as an encore after this num- 
ber, was charmingly given. Then came a rather vapid nocturne 
by Napravnik, and the Spinning Song and Twelfth rhapsody, by 
On the whole it was a 
treat we seldom enjoy. Judging from the hearty applause, she 
will have a good house next time, and her managers will not have 
the necessity of begging the people to come and hear her. 

The next twoitems were furnished me by a prominent amateur 
of the city, as I was not able to attend the meeting of the 





hoven's ‘* Prometheus” 


le's glo 


overture, Gounod’s “ Messe Solennelle ” 
ymy ‘* Erl King’s Daughter.” Isn’t that a veritable 
Lenten program ? The chorus of 300 did exceedingly well, the 
orchestra of sixty-five very satisfactorly, and queenly Miss Lilian | 
Blauvelt wonderfully, as usual. 


na ‘ 
and Gac 


The vast audience seemed to be 
Instead of the customary nuisance of leaving dur- 


spellbound. 
ing the final chorus, there was not a single one to whom this pre- 
caution seemed to occur ; the last chord in the orchestra had died 
away before the audience realized the end of the concert. 

Mr. Joseph Otten and his loyal disciples of the Choral Sym- ' 





Mozart Club, and have heard but two or three of Mr. Zwissler’s 


recitals. The latter I regret much, as Mr. Zwissler is the most 


| thoroughly musical musician in the city. 


On the 22d ult. the Mozart Club held its second evening meeting 
for the season. These occasions combine musical and social feat- 
ures in such happy proportions that they are always looked for- 
ward to by the club and its invited guests. The program was 
warmly received in all its numbers. There was a piano duo by 
Brill and an allegro for the violin by Kreuber, with arias by Bizet 
and Saint-Saéns, and songs by Mozart, Becker and Caracciolo, 








There were also musical notes—‘ Bits of news from here and 
there.” The ‘ piéce de résistance” of the evening was the elo- 
quent and philosophic address upon ‘‘ The Emotional in Music,”’ 
by Mrs. E. M. Wood, the organizer of the club, and its first presi- 
dent. ‘The critical and earnest spirit of the address was lighted 
up by its womanly tone and touch—it showed most loving and 
patient research into what may be called the metaphysics of 
music. 

Emil Zwissler, organist of the German Lutheran Church, has 
for the year past been giving a remarkable series of con erts.on 
Sunday afternoons on his church organ. The programs often 
have consisted entirely of the colossal works of J. S. Bach, in- 
cluding all the great preludes and fugues and toccatas and 
fugues in B minor, A minor, G minor, F minor, E minor, E flat, 
C minor, &c. 

He has also given the finest organ works of Handel, Men- 
delssohn, Thiele, Schumann, Guilmant_and other modern com- 


posers. 

The program Jast Sunday contained Frescobaldi’s fugue and 
canzone, Handel’s third concerto inG minor, Bach’s prelude and 
fugue in E flat and Thiele's concerto variations. 

Mr. Zwissler is a young man of great promise. His répertoire 
is apparently inexhaustible, and his playing has the simple stead- 
fastness and grandeur of a great force in nature. 

Howarp T. PEIRCE. 


The Last Boston Symphony Concert. 
R. EMIL PAUR is not an ideal program 


maker else he would have built his musical scheme 
without two Liszt numbers in succession last Thursday 
night at Carnegie Music Hall. It was the fifth and last 
concert of the season and the band from Boston has not 
played better in this city this season. The prelude to 
‘* Meistersinger” was cleanly read through without much 
warmth of color. The symphony, by Richard Strauss, a 
follower of Wagner and Liszt, is an early work in F minor 
and was played here a decade ago by Theodore Thomas. 

The first two movements are the best, the whole being 
conceived in a Schumannish mood and extremely well 
scored. In his working out sections Strauss is very felici- 
tous, though revealing too much of the ‘‘ Sturm und drang.” 
The opus, however, is only twelve and this accounts for 
much that is bizarre. The scherzo in particular is very 
daring. In the slow movement the lack of thematic inven- 
tion of the composer is apparent, although the work as a 
whole is singularly mature and homogeneous for the work 
of a very young man. 

Liszt wrote a rhapsody on the ‘‘ Jota Arragonese” of 
Spain. It is atawdry, bombastic thing. When Anton 
Seidl orchestrated it last winter the composition gained in 
dignity and interest. 

We got another arrangement by F. Busoni for piano and 
orchestra. It afforded the solo performer an excellent op- 
portunity for lots of ground and lofty tumbling, acrobatic 
ticklings of the treble of the piano and harsh attacks in the 
bass. But cui bono? The composition is not worth a rush ; 
why serve it up hot and smoking once more? Mr. Busoni 
played brilliantly, and had to respond with Liszt's ‘‘ Cam- 
panella ” as an encore. 

The balance of the program comprised Liszt's ‘‘ Mazep- 
pa,” which might have been omitted, and Berlioz’ ‘‘ Ra- 
koczy Marsh,” which strangely enough was played in spirit- 
less style. 

It is doubtful if Emil Paur will be the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra next season. A change is 
contemplated. 





Semnacher Pupils.—A number of the pupils of the 
Semnacher College of Music were heard at Steinway Hall 
last Friday evening. The work of the pupils in the piano 
department was of especial excellence ; they all had excel- 
lent touches and the elder pupils played with no 
little expression. The Misses Frisch, Stone and M. 
Spielmann gave excellent performances, while some little 
children played in an interesting manner. Mr. Hahn and 
Mr. Stretz, of Mr. Bauer’s class, gave violin solos accep- 
tably, and Mrs. Levi, soprano; Miss Sloman, harp, and 
Mr. Carl Krill, ‘cello, members of the faculty, gave admir- 
able solos. The attendance was extremely large, it being 
found necessary to open the artists’ room to the audience. 


Harriet A. Shaw.—Miss Harriet A. Shaw, a very popu- 
lar and accomplished young American harpist, of Boston, 
has been engaged as solo and orchestral harpist for the 
approaching summer seaon for the Royal Belvidere Or- 
chestra concerts in Dresden, conducted by Royal Music 
Director Trenkler. 


Special Performance of “‘ Tannhauser,”’—The ‘‘ Tann- 
hiuser” perforfhance arranged by Walter Damrosch , for 
the relief fund of the German Press Club will take place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next Monday evening. 
Among the friends of the German journalists who have 
purchased boxes for this occasion are J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mayor Gilroy, Oswald Ottendorfer, Herman Ridder, Ash- 
bel P. Fitch, William Steinway, Randolph Guggenheimer, 
L. Frank, F. A. Ringler, J. M. Ohmeis, Edward Lauter- 
bach, John Koster, Leicester Holme, Conrad N. Jordan, 
Henry Bischoff, Judge Giegerich, Police Commissioner 
MacLean, Judge Dugro, Dr. Joseph H. Senner, George 





“hret and Jacob Ruppert. 
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No, it is not because of its difficulties and our pride as artists in 
overcoming them that we who enjoy the severe and classical music 
do enjoy it. It is because it usually appeals to us as red color does 
to one person, lavender toanother. Children and savages—the crude 
in development—love reds and yellows, abrupt and sudden effects 
which force attention. Refinement brings a demand for neutral 
tints, delicate contrasts and a desire to search for beauty and in- 
tention. 

This love of the best music is not always cultivatable. It or the 
germ for its development is a special endowment as ear or mem- 
ory. Some can never enjoy Carlyle, some never a weak novel. 
Some grow out of the love for the novel to Carlyle. Some do not. 

The way we regard music depends as much upon the intellec- 
tual bias of the mind, its mental development and tendency as upon 
the musical education. That we do not enjoy Bach as well as Rossini 
is not altogether that we are not ‘“‘educated up to Bach ”’ in music, 
but that our minds are in the habit of regarding the flower gardens 
of life, not its cathedrals. 

M. HENRI FALCKE, Musical Artist, Paris. 
NE would imagine the position of the Paris 
Cathedral to be exceptional in point of music, but 
not so. 

The seed of the present edifice was sown at the time 
of the establishment of Christianity in France. Notre- 
Dame, or Sainte Marie, was built at the then extreme 
east, now the very centre of the city. By the time the 
seventy-second bishop of Paris had come to manage 
things religious many changes had taken place, and 
the restoration of the original building was wholly on 
Catholic principles, chapels being added, and it was for- 
mally dedicated, which on account of political troubles was 
impossible in earlier times. Its ‘‘ troubles” were not yet 
over however. The sacred edifice to-day bears marks of 
the fusilade of the Commune. 

Any attempt at description of the riches of ecclesiastical 
treasure in this museum of religious art would be vain. 
Its windows, statues, altars, carvings in stone and mefal, 
its frescoes, paintings and colored medallions, are inex- 
pressibly beautiful to a religious or artistic connoisseur. 
‘The structure itself, with its twin massiye, square towers, 
its walls of carving and stone decoration, is like an ex- 
quisite piece of bric-a-brac, and is well worth a long pil- 
grimage to see. 

The casual observer on looking from its wealth of struc- 
ture to the poverty of its congregation is led to exclaim 
with somebody in the Bible, ‘‘ Why are not all these things 
sold and given to the poor?” 

But the music at the cathedral is at very low ebb, alas! 
In an impoverished quarter of the city, between two arms 
of the Seine, on the Isle St. Louis, surrounded by magnifi- 
cent public buildings, which add nothing to the exchequer, 
wholly governmental in its support, without any of the 
supplemental gifts and subscriptions of more favored dis- 
tricts, no provision whatever is made for the music. So 
poorly paid is the organist, M. Sergent, that, living inSens, 
a long distance from Paris, he comes in to play only on 
féte occasions. 

Being too poor to pay singers the church gives free edu- 
cation to its musical children by allowing them to sing its 
services under direction of the priests and brothers of the 
parish. All the male population from six years to twenty 
are thus formally engaged. In case of either of the organ 
lofts being ‘‘ libre” by death or absence, naturally these 
free students claim first right of possession, and so the 
many honor-hungry musicians of the city, profound musi- 
cians and brilliant organists are kept at bay by the contin- 
gent obligatoire, and thus the music of Notre Dameis very, 
very far below par. 

Its organ has lately been rebuilt by Cavaille-Coll till it 
is now the sister of that at St. Sulpice, having eighty-six 
stops, five manuals and limitless (untouched) resource. 

Directly inside the door sits a nun in gray suit and huge 
white winged bonnet shaking a small bag of coin to invite 
addition to the small clinking store. Farther on a poor 

beggar, weary with asking and not getting from God or 
man, crouches sound asleep. Still further a little old man 
in a dark nook holds out continually a small brush, such as 
our office boys use in pasting papers. Passers-by wipe 
their fingers on the hairs one after thé other in uninviting 
consecutivity, depositing petite monnaie for the privilege. 
Still fartheron the vast church seem empty except for 
small groups in the different little chapels carrying on their 
own little masses, lighting their candles, praying and sigh- 
ing and looking most forlorn; poor giving to those still 
poorer ; and farther on still are people sitting and the sound 
of a speaker's voice. 
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The church is divided up into small pens or compart- 
ments, gilded railings surrounding them, and big gilded 
gates like royal entrances admitting those who drop small 
coins into the hands of their guards. The lovely altar, 
like a beautiful colored brooch on a gray dress, is ani- 
mated by priests in colored robes. In benches of the 
richest carvings sit so many Richelieus in their red 
lined cloaks, and far as eye can see in every direction are 
priests of all types in costumes of all sorts, flipping and 
flapping about, keeping the poor guards at the gates busy 
with saluting them. 

Pressed close against one of the closed gates is a forlorn 
looking crowd, absorbed in their little fat, old books, upon 
which scarcely a gleam of light rests from the magnificent 
stained windows. The cripple, the idiot and the old are 
there, intent and absorbed on their ‘‘work ;” poor creatures, 
as though they were so many pearl searchers, hunting the 
left piles of shells on a Ceylon beach. 

Inside the grating is a great square full of boys as a big 
school room ; on one side dressed in plain clothes, on the 
other robed in pure white, heads and hands only visible. 
The whole lot are bunched over double in the effort to de- 
cipher the small notes and the big Latin words in their 
little books. Of all ages and stages of boyhood, there is 
not a joke or a whisper or a motion in one of them. 
Neither is there that military discipline of which boys seem 
so proud while aching to burst the bonds. They have an 
expression of slovenly and habitual “‘ behaving,” which in 
boys is so pathetic. They sing in an incoherent and ‘ ha- 
bitual” way, without beginning or end. They don’t open 
their mouths or lift their heads during the sing-song plaints 
which are responses to invisible music. They seem to be 
singing without guide or direction ; so do their phrases. 
During the Elevation, placing their little books on the 
flagging in front of them, down they go till their noses and 
small folded hands almost touch them. Some half dozen 
of them, evidently born with a ‘‘ vocation,” have the air of 
the most abject piety. Some day, as in the case of Car- 
dinal Thomas, they will be caught up by some observant 
curé and steered into a cassock or mitre. 

Music, music everywhere and not a man in sight! A 
long search around the walls of burnished art reveals a 
small door about the size of a pane of glass, inside which 
are two well-worn pairs of pantaloons, terminating in 
faded slippers, working organ pedals. Above is the back 
of an organ, mingling with the stone robes of apostles on 
either side. In front nothing but the pipes may be seen. 
The small figure which is manipulating the keys is quite 
hidden by the massive carving of the gallery front. Itisa 
simple, ‘‘ plain” chant that is being sung, the season being 
still Lenten. One of the little boys is busy building a 
solfége variation accompaniment to the simple chant, and 
doing it well. His ‘‘ vocation” will doubtless land him in 
the Conservatoire before long, if he is not already there. 

It is most astonishing that people so musical and so 
artistic as the French have such abominable sounding altar 
bells. Imagine a New York milkman’s bell breaking in 
upon the impressive pauses of the ‘‘ Elevation!” They 
have a mellow and melodious gong at St. Patrick's, New 
York, sufficient to make the worst sinner bow the head. 
Here one imagines the priest’s butcher or baker to have 
arrived at a most ma/ apropos time. It is the same in the 
most aristocratic as in the simplest parishes. 

A jupon in the organ loft ! 

A feminine organist has been unearthed! Mlle. Denise 
Taine, an organ pupil of Guilmant ‘‘ defended” from 
active organ loft service only by the ‘‘ Council of Trent” 
or Parisian custom, has concentrated her unusual talents 
and absorbing love for the instrument upon the ‘‘ Celesta- 
mustel,” a species of organ whose sphere of action is the 
concert hall and salon. 

In her studio Mlle. Taine has a handsome “ pedalier ” or 
pedal piano and one of these angelic creations which re- 
sembles our small organ. It has two manuals, some twenty- 
five stops, foot bellows andasmall door for knee swell. The 
fundamental tones are similar to those of our harmoneum, 
but it has varied resource—bells, echoes, flute, dove and 
cuckoo tones, harp and thunder effects, is flexible and 
manageable and invaluable in addition to its unique solo 
work in producing background effects for operettas, mon- 
logues, recitations, &c. 








il 


By becoming mistress of this instrument Mlle Taine has 
become a great pet in the best organist circles, being patro- 
nized and praised by Massenet, Widor, Guilmant, Gigout, 
Rosseau, Dubois. &c., who compose for her also. She is 
clever, too, with her own pen, making arrangements, trans- 
criptions and accompaniments that are very attractive. 

Among the patrons of the musical society for whom Mlle. 
Taine’s last program was played, are four of the Roths- 
child’s men and women, Christine Nillson, Countess Pyreut 
de la Prade, Countess de Permaugle, Baroness de Bonne- 
fout, Mesdames Gramaccini-Soubre, Moreau, Miolau-Car- 
valho, Haronel-Garcia, William Eugéne Toussaint, Zompi- 
Bitonte, Delle Sedie, Louis Diemer, Henry D’Aubel, &c" 
Mile. Taine is cousin of Taine, the littérateur and Acade- 
mician. sees 

The last organ recital of the series of eight given this 
season, in the Salle d’Harcourt by M. Eugéne Gigout took 
place this week. The program was the most brilliant one 
of the series, and was listened to by the largest of a stead- 
ily increased company since the recitals commenced. On 
the program were a Mendelssohn sonata in B flat ; ‘* Invio- 
lata,” by Niedermeyer; an ‘‘ Ave Maria,” ‘‘ Canonza,” in 
Gregorian tones, and ‘‘ Choral,” by M. L. Boellman (a young 
man of coming prominence as composer, a nephew of 
M. Gigout, organist of St. Vincent de Paul) ; Air ‘‘ d’Eti- 
enne Marcel,” Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Grand Chceur,” dialogué, 
‘*Marche Funebre,” and ‘‘ Improvization,” by M. Gigout ; 
‘* La Jeune Princesse,” Grieg ; ‘‘ Offertoire Pascal,” J. Guy 
Ropartz; ‘* Fantaisie,” Saint-Saéns: sonata in D major, 
Handel (violin and organ, M. Paul Viardét, son of Mme. 
Viardét, the singer, playing the violin) ; ‘‘ Le Secret” and 
‘* En Sourdine,” by Gabriel Fauré, of La Madeleine ; ‘‘ Fan- 


taisie” in G, ‘‘ Passacaglia” and fugue, Bach. Duo de 
‘** Beatrice et Benedict,” Berlioz, and fugue, by Fresco- 
baldi, 1587. 

*2# 2 * 


M. Guilmant went to London to give aconcert Passion 
Week. M. Dubois’ Easter organ loft reveries were 
mingled with strains of a three act opera on which he is en- 
gaged. M. Georges MacMaster has written a hymn for 
the opening festival service of St. Denis d’Argenteuil on 
the occasion of ‘‘ Les Fétes de la Sainte Tunique,” or Feast 
of the Holy Garment of Our Saviour, which thischurch pos- 
sesses and keeps on view in its shrine. Several French 
archbishops will officiate at the services which will be held 
daily during the month of May, and large numbers of 
pilgrims are expected from all parts of the world. 

* * # 

At a recent Lamoreux concert Schumann concerto in A 
minor,.a ‘‘ Danse polonaise,” by Chopin, and two delicious 
morceaux by Moskowski, ‘‘ Etincelles” and Tarentelle, 
were mostadmirably played by a young musician (looking 
like Mr. Arthur Grissom who came from Kansas City with 
Francis Walker when that popular baritone returned to 
New York), and whose name, Mr. Henri Falcke, on the 
program was also strangely familiar. 

After a short struggle memory yielded the fact of its ex- 
istence on acard prominent on one of THe Musica Cou- 
RIER'S pages, where this enterprising young Frenchman has 
the good sense to keep it constantly before the eyes of the 
American public. 

From this evidence of cosmopolitan spirit one might 
imagine a delightful interview with the young musician. 
Highly educated, refined, traveled (for a Frenchman), an 
ardent lover of organ and organists, as well as piano artist, 
M. Falcke is a clear thinker as well as an interesting talker 
on all subjects of human interest. The remarks at the 
head of the letter suggest his opinion on that most difficult 
and interesting topic, ‘‘ Light versus Heavy Music.” 

It is certainly a relief not to have the advanced musical 
feeling left to the mystical region of ‘‘ musical culture” 
alone, but to know that much depends on the mind’s 
knowledge and feeling in other directions. A priest 
trained to ecclesiastical thought, but untrained in music, 
would most certainly be more apt to appreciate Bach and 
Palestrina than a musical worldling who enjoyed ‘‘Ouida.” 
The fact that all do not possess the germ of love for se- 
verly constructed music need not hinder development, for 
one must study at least sufficiently long to find that the 
germ does not exist. 

M. Falcke expressed another idea, namely that music is 
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like girls. A thinking man is not as well pleased with a 
flirt or coquette who parades her graces and seeks his at- 
one reserved or perverse, who by the diffi- 
He ad- 


’ 


tention, as with 
adds to the pleasure of conquest. 


‘* The Barber of Seville,’ 


culty of search 
, all the beauty of 
must think constantly in order to find 
Dreamy or sentimental 


mitted, he said 
he 
pleasure in any entertainment. 
feeling was not enough for a performance any more than 


for himself 


lying half asleep in a summer flower garden would fill 
his ideal of life’s activity. At the‘ Barber” he had nothing 
to do but feel; there was no intellectual effort whatever. 


The pleasure all came to him, instead of his being obliged 
to seek it. There was the unbroken, waltz-like motion, the 
uniform construction of phrase, the monotony of expected 
harmony. There was no surprise, no thought. For him 
this was not enough, but for that reason he would not deny 
the pleasure of it or the possibility of the pleasure of it to 
others. 

said M. 
between 


Falcke. 
La 


‘A musician must not be narrow,” 


soulevardier thinks the world lies 
and rue Drouot ; the cockney thinks the same of 


An artist must see 


‘Our 
Madeleine 
Pall Mall, and 


the 


the dude of Broadway. 


i Art must have no cliques. 


good in all types. 
A pupil of Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Dubois and Mathias (a 
pupil of Chopin), he calls Massenet one of the most charm- 
ng men in Paris, having esprit, amiability, grace and 


charm. Dubois works from morning till night, he says. 
A prize pupil of the Conservatoire, he won a piano with his 
medal, gives lessons in four languages, has played at the 
Gewandhaus concerts, Leipsic ; at Dresden, London, Liv- 
Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt is a 
warm friend of his, so is Mr. Carl. Miss Smith Blauvelt is 
one of his pupils. Miss Allen, Miss Adams, Miss Munby 
and Mr. Wallan are among his interesting American pupils. 
It is 


erpool and much here in Paris. 


All pupils of the Conservatoire play well, he says. 
the competition between such equal merits that makes the 
It is individuality that takes the prize. 

FanNiE EpGar THOMAS. 


prize so difficult 


Talent is expected. 


Verdi’s New Opera Again.—Although it has 
confidently been stated in some quarters that Verdi has re- 
solved to make “ Falstaff” his last opera, yet news from 

taly persistently repeats that he is engaged upon another 
opera, working at it two or three hours steadily every day. 
The subject is a close secret, shared only by Boito, its 
and Mrs. Verdi. 
stood that it is on the subject either of ‘‘ King Lear” or 
‘** Romeo and Juliet,” for it is known that Boito has written 


librettist, It is, however, generally under- 


libretti toeach 

Richter and Wagner in London.—The Lon- 
don ** Figaro” in alate number writes: ‘‘ Richter in the 
early part of 1877 came over to London as assistant con- 
ductor of the Wagner Festival at the Albert Hall. The Lon- 
don critics and public speedily took a very strong view as to 
the relative merits of the two men. Wagner was severely 
criticised for his inefficiency as a conductor, and indeed this 
fussy little man did more to disturb the band than to lead 
it. Richter, however, proved himself such a master of the 
orchestra that he was speedily inducted into the chief seat, 
while Wagner was content with placing himself on a chair 
in front of the band, a spectacle grotesque enough in a man 
of his rank. One result of the 1877 festival at the Albert 
Hall was the foundation by Mr. Franke of the Richter con- 
certs, which, under the able management of Mr. Vert, have 
now become so successful. 


Weber’s *“‘ Abu Hassan.”—The little ‘‘ Abu Has- 
san,” by Weber, was lately reproduced in London. It was 
last heard in London during Mr. George Wood's season at 
Drury Lane in 1870, when Mrs. Trebelli played the chief 
part, but it was originally produced there in 1825, shortly 
after its final revision, There are only three singing char- 
acters in Weber's opera, that is to say, the impecunious 
‘* Fatima,” his betrothed, and the old 
There are, how- 


young ‘‘ Hassan,” 
banker ‘‘ Omar,” who is in love with her. 
ever, four speaking characters, who have nothing to do 
with the music. The music is in the Mozartian style, par- 
ticularly as to the overture, the male chorus of creditors, 


Cash, Cash,” and the two duets between the thoughtless 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., March 17, 1894. 
R. JOSEPH JOACHIM gave a magnificent 
rendering of Brahms’ concerto for violin, op. 77, at the 
Crystal Palace concert last Saturday. and probably the in- 
herent beauties of this difficult composition were never 
more fully brought out than on this occasion, when the 
king of violinists was in his very best form, stimulated per- 
haps by the marked cordiality of his reception from an 
audience that filled every part of the hall. In addition to 
this favorite selection of his, which was written for him 
sixteen years ago, he played Beethoven’s romance in F, 
responding to the imperative encore with an allegro from 
one of Bach’s suites. Miss Florence Monteith made her 
début at these concerts, winning success in the catilene 
‘* Nuit resplendissante,” from ‘‘ Cinq Mars” (Gounod), and 
a new song, ‘‘ The Wild Flower,” by Mr. Franco Leoni. 
Her pleasing soprano voice is well trained, she phrases in- 
telligently and her singing merited the encores that fol- 
lowed each song. Dr. Joachim also figured in the pro- 
gram as a composer, Mr. Manns bringing forward his ‘* El- 
egiac Overture,” sacred to the memory of Heinrich von 
Kleist, which was first heard in England when the degree 
of Mus. Doc. was conferred upon its illustrious author. 
Needless to say that Mr. Mann's forces, under his direc- 
tion, gave this and Raff's symphony, ‘‘ Lenore,” in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

Lady Hallé was associated with Messrs. Reis, Gibson 
and Piatti in Beethoven's quartet in F minor op. 95, and 
later with Mr. Gibson, Mr. Piatti and Miss Eibenschutz in 
Brahms’ beautiful piano quartet in G minor at the Popular 
Saturday Concert. On this occasion Miss Eibenschutz in- 
troduced for the first time at these concerts three studies 
from Thalberg, this being the second time that this com- 
poser has had a hearing at this institution. Needless to say 
that with this favorable introduction these brilliant mor- 
ceaux were much appreciated. Richard was himself again 
in Mr. Piatti’s delightful rendering of Locatelli’s sonata in 
D, and Mr. Santley sang six songs from the pen of Miss 
Ellen Wright. 

Mr. Waldemar Norman Neruda, the youngest son of Lady 
Hallé, is going to open a London musical agency. 

Weber's charming opera, ‘‘ Abu Hassan,” was given by 
the students of the Royal College of Music at the annual 
examination of the operatic class last Monday, when 
Messrs. Manuel Garcia, August Manns, Emile Sauret, J. 
Forbes Robertson, Walter Parratt, Visetti and Dr. Bridge 
acted as examiners. This pretty little opera was given in 
London in 1870 at Drury Lane, with Mrs. Trebelliin the 
title rdle and Mrs. Monbelli as ‘‘ Fatima.” The libretto 
pictures the impecunious ‘‘Abu Hassan” and his wife, ‘* Fa- 
tima,” resolving to elude their numerous creditors by each 
going out and telling that the otherwas dead, and thus get 
some rest from their persecutions. News reaches the 
‘Caliph Haroun” of ‘‘ Abu’s” death, and then of his wife, 
but not being satisfied with the verity of the reports went 
personally to ‘‘ Abu’s” house to find out for himself the 
truthfulness of the report. ‘‘ Abu” and ‘‘ Fatima,” antici- 
pating this, are lying apparently dead in their apartments, 
whereupon the Caliph offers a reward to the one who shall 
tell him which died first, whereupon ‘‘ Abu” rises up and 
claims the reward, saying that he was the first to succumb, 
and at the same time explaining his little scheme to the 





young couple; but the heroine's beautiful song, which was 


1823, 


was omitted. 


written in 


Caliph, who freely forgives him and pays his debts, thus 
bringing the story toa happy ending. It cannot be said 


that there was much evidence of dramatic talent, perhaps 
the most promising being Miss Ena Bedford as ‘* Fatima.” 
Mr. N. M’Leod, displaying a light tenor voice which showed 
good training, and Mr. Alfred W. Clark won the favors of 
the audience with his capital impersonation of ‘‘Omar,” the 
leading creditor. The work of the orchestra, under Pro- 
fessor Stanford, was commendable. Mr. Richard Temple 
staged the opera well. 

The ‘‘ Evening News and Post,” through the concert di- 
rection of Mr. Daniel Mayer, gave a concert on Tuesday 
afterncon, when the following artists kindly gave their 
services for a worthy charity, the object being the relief of 
those out of employment from no fault of theirown. Mrs. 
Marie Rése, Miss Evangeline Florence, MissGrace Damain, 
Miss Dews, Messrs. Orlando Harley, Hirwen Jones, Wat- 
kin Mills and Leland Langley. Mr. Charles Warner re- 
cited, Mr. Leo Stern played the cello, Miss Edith Drake 
the zola, Mr. Edgar Hulland the piano, and Mr. H. Davan 
Wetton the organ. Mr. Clement Scott, who visited 
America last year on his tour around the globe, and who is 
one of the leading dramatic critics of London, wrote es- 
pecially for the occasion a most touching appeal on behalf 
of the sufferers, which was effectively recited by Mrs. 
Clement Scott. Mr. Wilfred Bendell and Mr. Waddington 
Cooke acted as conductors, and the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards played several selections delightfully. The audi- 
ence, which was none too large, had a feast of vocal and 
instrumental music, besides giving to those who certainly 
deserve our utmost sympathy. This same beneficent jour- 
nal has also organized for the same charity another matinée 
to the Lyric Theatre. 

Mr. Boosey gave the last Morning Ballad Concert of the 
present series on Wednesday afternoon, when one of his 
large programs, sung by his best artist, brought to a close 
one of the most successful seasons that this institution has 
had for years. 

The second concert of the Philharmonic Society had for 
the opening number of its program Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony in B minor, No. 6, this being a repetition by special 
desire of a performance of the last work of the lamented 
composer. The work is divided into four movements, the 
third, allegro molto vivace, being the most appreciated on 
both occasions. ‘The first is subdivided into seven sec- 
tions, and is the most scholarly. The composer's mastery of 
his means is shown in his division of the instruments in 
groups of strings, wood and brass, employing them sepa- 
rately and in various combinations, and again making many 
divisions and combinations of the strings, thus producing 
numerous and striking effects. He has not been spar- 
ing of themes, and the richness of melody, together with 
elaborate orchestration in the first movement, contrasts 
strongly with the simple flowing melody of the second, al- 
legro con grazia,. in D major, in which he introduced the 
unusual 5-4time. The third in G major, although called 
as above, allegro molto vivace, is really of the scherzo 
character ; quaver triplets run through the leading divi- 
sion of the movement, and form a background for many 
themes that are introduced processionally and dealt with in 
a delightful manner. The last movement, adagio lamentoso, 
returns to the original key in B minor, and with its plain- 
tiveness forms a strong contrast to the vivacity just ended. 
Here the principal theme and a consolatory theme are de- 
veloped to a climax, after which the symphony gradually 
dies into silence, the melancholy final chord being played 
by the ’celli and double basses. This performance was 
naturally an improvement over the first, bringing out more 
fully the beauties of the work, and Dr. Mackenzie and his 
capable forces should be congratulated on their examplary 
interpretation of this masterly composition. 

Mrs. de Vere-Sapio then made her début before this so- 
ciety in Ambroise Thomas’ scena and aria from ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” ‘‘ A vos yeux.” At first she seemed to be nervous, 
but overcoming this she gave a magnificent rendering of 
this brilliant selection, showing to advantage her rare 
vocal abilities, and by her artistic work winning from the 
large audience that gave hera cold reception a spontaneous 
outburst of applause that was followed by tworecalls. She 
was equally successful in the prayer ‘‘O Virgin Mother,” 
from Dvordk's beautiful work, ‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride. Miss 
Fanny Davies played Beethoven's piano concerto in G, No. 
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4, which seems to be one of her special favorites, and in 
which she introduces some very clever cadenzas from Mrs. 
Schumann, her gifted preceptress. She gave an exceed- 
ingly strong and masterful interpretation of the work. Mr. 
Emile Sauret came forward as the violinist, playing the solo 
in Dr. Mackenzie's picturesque violin suite, ‘t Pibroch,” and 
being admirably supported by the orchestra gavea brilliant 
and expressive rendition of the work. Smetana’s overture, 
‘+ Lustspiel,” completed a very successful concert. 

The Bach Choir gave an excellent performance of Bach's 
‘*St. Mathew’s Passion Music” on Thursday night at Queen's 
Hall, and the German tenor came over from Germany on 
purpose to sing the music of the ‘‘ Narrator.” Dr. Joachim 
volunteered to play the violin obligati, Miss Helene Dol- 
metsch the viola de gamba, and Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch 
the harpsichord accompaniments. Mr. Frederick Cliffe pre- 
sided at the organ, and the other vocalists, besides Mr. 
Robert Kofmann were Mr. Norman Salmond in the part of 
the ‘‘ Saviour,” Mr. David Bispham, as *‘ Judas,” ‘* Peter” 
and other characters, obtaining the highest artistic success 
of any of the singers ; Miss Brema and Miss Fullinger com- 
pleting the list of soloists. Both sang exceedingly well. 
The choir under Dr. Stanford did much better work than 
at the first concert of the season. Mr. Kofmann did not 
make the success that was predicted for him, although his 
singing to my mind was a remarkably strong interpreta- 
tion of the music, showing perfect phrasing and a thorough 
familiarity with his part. The work ‘was given in the origi- 
nal German text. 

To-day a most interesting and remarkable function takes 
place at the Royal Academy of Music, when a presenta- 
tion will be made to Mr. Manuel Garcia, the doyen of 
singing teachers, in celebration of his entering upon his 
ninetieth year. The old gentleman is still one of the 
busiest of the singing teachers of the Academy and seems 
to have the full possession of all his faculties, and infuses 
into those pupils that are fortunate enough to have lessons 
from him the same enthusiasm that has always character- 
ized all his actions. He was born in Madrid, March 17, 
1805, going to Naples with his parents at seven, where the 
family remained some years, and the elder Garcia studied 
singing with Anzani, then a famous tenor of the old Italian 
school, from whom he learned the true traditions that he 
taught to his pupils, including his daughters Malibran and 
Viardot, and the present Garcia. After leaving Naples 
they resided in Paris for a time, going to New York in 1825 
to establisha season of opera there. Young Garcia took 
the part of ‘ Figaro” in the first representation of * Il 

sarbiere " there on November 29, 1825; the father played 
the part of ‘‘Almaviva,” Malibran ‘‘ Rosina” and his mother 
“Bertha.” After this season, which was only moderately 
successful financially, Malibran was sent back to Paris, 
and the rest of the family went to Mexico, where they made 
quite a fortune. On returning to Paris in 1829 the father 
and son established themselves as singing masters, after- 
ward being appointed as professors at the Conservatoire. 
During his career he has written several works on the 
voice and was one of the inventors of the laryngoscope, and 
has had the honorary title of M. D. conferred upon him in 
recognition of the invaluable service he has rendered to 
medical science. Since 1850 he has resided in London, 
and among his pupils may be numbered many of the great- 
est singers of the past fifty years. 

Mr. Otto Cantor gave the concert at the Prince of Wales’ 
Club last Thursday night, when he was assisted by an 
array of talent that contributed to a most interesting pro- 
gram, and certainly gave the full measure of enjoyment to 
the large number of fellows and their friends who were 
present. It would be impossible here to speak of the pro- 
gram in detail, which included no less than forty numbers 
and the names of over thirty artists. Mr. Cantor’s new 
song ‘‘ Sleep On” was favorably introduced by Mr. Wilbur 
Gunn, who brought out the beauties of this late creation of 
the rapidly rising composer. Mr. Dwight Edwards was 
successful in Dudley Buck's ‘‘ Creole Love Song” and ‘*The 
Devout Lover” by Maud V. White. Miss Belle Clancy sang 
another new song by Mr. Cantor, ‘‘ A Silent Night in May,” 
meeting with marked approval from the audience. A new 
operetta was introduced written by Albert E. Drinkwater, 
and composed by William S. Vinning, under the title of 
‘*Nice Boy, Jim,” which being acted and sung well was 
one of the most enjoyable items of the program. 

Dr. William Pole will commence a series of lectures on 
the 4th prox. before the Royal College of Organists on the 
‘*Science of Musical Intervals.” Dr. Pole has been for 
many years examiner at the London University and other 
institutions in London and is considered an authority on 
subjects connected with musical theory. 

Dr. Richter’s concerts in London during the coming sea- 
son have been cut down to four on account of his work with 
the Bayreuth Festival. The dates as announced are. June 
4, 11, 18 and 25. On this account his autumn tour will be 
lengthened accordingly. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen visited Leipzig this week for the pur- 
pose of conducting his symphony in F, No. 5, and the 
‘‘Language of Flowers” before the Liszt Society. Sir 


Herbert Oakeley has had the diploma of honorary member- 
ship conferred upon him by the Royal Philharmonic 
Academy of Rome, where he went recently to open the 





English organ. The competition for the Santley prize of 
10 guineas for the best accompanist was held on the 18th 
inst. before a committee of examiners including Miss Annie 
Glen, Mr. F. Paolo Tosti and Mr. Henry Bird. Miss Edith 
O. Greenhill won the prize. Mr. T. Meurig James won the 
Goldberg prize of 7 guineas awarded for the best singing of 
a selection chosen one month previous to competition. Miss 
Regina Atwater had great success in her début in Scot- 
land last week, singing Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” at 
Paisley. 

Miss Ella Russell, whois one of the most obliging artists in 
the world, journeyed to Edinburgh, to assist at a students’ 
concert there on the 9th inst., and I quote from the ‘* Scots- 
man” a few words regarding her part of the entertainment: 
‘Miss Ella Russell was of course the particular star of the 
afternoon, and on each appearance she was the recipient 
of the most vociferous applause. The prima donna was 
in her best voice and sang with all her wonted brilliancy 
and feeling. ‘‘ Elizabeth's Greeting,” from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” 
was perhaps a little above the heads of the majority of the 
students ; but the clever dramatic touches introduced into 
‘* Lo que esta de Dios,” a Spanish chanson by Barbieri, so 
delighted the audience that the first verse had to be re- 
peated ; while after ‘‘ Ronald and I” a deafening applause 
was maintained, until the singer responded with ‘* ’'Twas 
within a Mile.” 

Miss Florence Shee, daughter of the Baronne de Lauer 
Munchhofen, and whose family are all musical, gave a 
musical afternoon on Wednesday, when Mr. George Shee 
treated the large and distinguished audience present to 
some delightful morceaux from Chopin. Mr. Richard Shee 
played ‘‘ Pensée Dramatique,” a beautiful and expressive 
cémposition for the violin, by Mr. Paul Mahlendorff, with 
excellent taste and finish. Miss Shee contributed several 
songs and in all displayed her bright personality, beautiful, 
sympathic, soprano voice and dramatic instinct. She is 
one of the rising sopranos of London, having sung consid- 
erably herein concert of late. Miss Gladys Wood, whose 
singing I have spoken of before, sang several songs very 
effectively. Mr. John Moreley added the ‘‘Creole Love 
Song,” and Mr. Robert Hensler, a very pleasing tenor, 
contributed some German Lieder. A duet between Miss 
Shee and Miss Woods and a song, ‘‘ Heart to Heart,” by Mr. 
Paul Mahlendorff, sung by the composer in excellent style 
and finish, completed a very enjoyable program. 

Tue CenrraL CoLiece or Music. 

It will be a matter of surprise tomany Americans to learn 
that a College of Music exists in London which was organ- 
ized by one of their countrymen over four years ago, and 
since taking this important step he has gradually built 
up a very creditable institution, which has given proper in- 
struction to many students, some of whom have made suc- 
cessful débuts before the public. Mr. Martyn Van Lennep 
has accomplished this after he had thoroughly prepared 
himself by several years of study on the Continent with 
some of the leading professors in harmony, piano playing 
and voice production, finish and style in singing. These 
teachers, whose respect and esteem he won by his earnest- 
ness and perseverance, gave him testimonials as to his 
competency to teach all of the branches that he studied. 
Undoubtedly his success in building up this school of music 
is due first to his proper preparation, and secondly to his 
own untiring efforts, aided by a competent body of pro- 
fessors. 

The students now number over 100 and the studies 
taught include singing, piano, harmony, violin, mandolin 
and all the stringed instruments, elocution and all branches 
connected with the culture of music. Mr. Van Lennep has 
arranged to give a certain number of students the advan- 
tages of his home life, and he secures for those coming from 
out of town desirable places where they will be under good 
home influences, which is invaluable to young ladies who 
are away from home and alone in this great city. 

Free scholarships, certificates and medals are given to 
deserving scholars, and it was at one of these functions 
that I learned of the work accomplished by this institution. 
The students entertained the crowd, which filled the rooms 
of the college to overflowing, with a concert that reflected 
credit on the director and his staff. During the afternoon 
an enjoyable number was contributed by Mrs. Godfrey 
Pearse, daughter of Mario and Grisi, who has studied with 
Mr. Van Lennep. Mr. Mowbray Marras, with a few well 
chosen words, awarded the prizes; Mr. Charles Schuterth 
won the free scholarship for singing, and Miss Ella Winter 
the same for elocution. The principal winners of honors 
after these were Miss Minnie Wild, Mrs. Shadwell (resi- 
dent students), Mrs. Marie d’Almeida, Miss Ethel Smith, 
Mr. Maurice Beckwith (of Boston, U. S. A ), Mrs. Williams, 
Misses Eva and Maud Warren, Miss Roland, Miss Emmie 
Austin, Miss Katie Sutton, Miss Wakefield, Mr. Jeffree and 
Mr. Ernest King. This done Mr. Marras had another 
pleasant duty to perform, that of presenting the principal, 
on behalf of the students, with a beautiful lamp and music 
cabinet, saying as he did this, ‘‘he had watched the prog- 
ress of the college since its foundation four years ago and 
could say with justice that the director, with his gifted and 
charming wife, had well earned the esteem of all, professors 
and pupils alike, in the college.” This was a genuine sur- 
ptise to Mr. Van Lennep, who took this occasion of thanking 
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those who had co-operated in giving him this enduring 
token of their appreciation of his efforts on their behalf, 
and also of acknowledging the great assistance rendered 
the college by the staff of professors and board of ex- 
aminers. 

Besides this work Mr. Van Lennep has found time to com- 
pose several songs, the following of which are well known, 
‘‘Our World,” *‘ In Sevill’s Groves,” ‘‘ The King’s Mare,” 
‘Come Back,” ‘‘ Return with the May.” He married Miss 
Patti Winter, a popular soprano, and together they give 
many vocal entertainments, introducing several of Mr. Van 
Lennep’s own duets and his arrangements of other duets. 
They have both been very successful in their singing as 
well as in their college work. FRANK VINCENT. 

Paris Letter. 
PARIS, March 19, 1894. 

E have had a disappointment in “Thais” 
given for the first time on the 16th—Massenet’s last 
work. Were it the work of some unknown or young com- 
poser it would be sufficient to found a reputation, but from 
Massenet greater things areexpected. In one respect es- 
pecially it is disappointing. Every twenty pages or so you 
are led on, as it were, up to a climax: ‘‘ Now, now,” you 
say to yourself, ‘‘ Massenet is not going to fail us; here 
comes something; in a few seconds we will reach a chef 
d’ceuvre ;” but the seconds pass, become minutes, and you 
begin to have that blank feeling of one waiting for a revel- 

ation that does not come. 

‘* Thais” is not a feeble work. 
inspiration, momentary, alas! and much that is far above 
the ordinary, but it is the work of a self conscious musician 
Massenet in ‘‘ Thais” seems to 
lack the art which conceals art. He is afraid ; here, it is 
of becoming banal; there, of being criticised. He halts, as 
it were, suddenly, for others have been before him and said 





There is some beautiful 


and a self criticising one. 


what he was about to say. 

Robust beauty and self assertion are wanting in the 
score. There is refinement, there is technic, and through- 
out that Massenet trick of grace so captivating; but you rise 
disappointed, and the causes undoubtedly are that Mas- 
senet has written his opera for one woman. Inspiration 
brooks no control, it must have freedom, and Massenet be- 
lieving otherwise shows his folly in ‘* Thais.” 

I wish you could see Sibyl Sanderson in the courtesan 
role either of ‘‘Phryne” or ‘‘ Thais.” Such devilish se- 
duction I have seldom witnessed. Sense and reason give 
way before it. You can stand it while she sings, you can 
even criticise a voice far from perfect and forget the woman ; 
but when (you fancy so, as you see her act, so real is it) she 
turns to you in her own admirable way and begins to bring 
one after another of her charming tricks of seduction into 
play, you have no other alternative but to fly—if you can. 

Figuratively speaking Massenet has not flown, he has 
laid has genius at the feet of the beautifuM@alifornian 
syren. It isa pity for Massenet, since outside of her ador- 
able beauty Sibyl Sanderson is but a mediocre actress and 
far from great as asinger. Her voice is not large, and at 
times, either from nervousness or want of training, it 
seems to fail her. One regrets to say so, for most surely 
she does her best. You see this, feel it, honor her for it, 
but you cannot help realizing the great singer is not 
there. : 

To write an opera for Sibyl Sanderson Massenet is forced 
to decend to her level. He paints his picture to suit the 
canvas, and cripples nis inspiration and his art thereby. 

Besides Massenet needs rest! he needs to have the 
nervousness knocked out of him, and above all he needs to 
forget himself and all outside influences. 

He has told me more than once that he can only com- 
pose to his satisfaction when surrounded by green fields or 
near the sea far away from city noises and people ; and 
I feel sure that if he could forget Paris, its art life, its 
worries and fever and go off into some retired spot where 
he could mockingly shake his fist at critics and criticism 
and write what his inspiration guided him to, our art gain 
and his would be great. 

Massenet has had nothing to complain of in the libretto of 





ED. BOTE & CG. BOCK, 
BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEV PIANO MUSIC. 





D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . 

LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale ; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the Wisp; Op. 457, Gavotte 
Favorite, FYch @00R.-4 656 8) ew fk M.1.50 

LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. 1, Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, La Babillarde. 
Peie@; GOGR. | 6 ses M. 2.00 


SHERWOOD, PERCY.—Ten Miniatures. Price, M-3.00 


M.5.00 
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‘*Thais.” It is charming and original, founded on a novel 
by Anatole France. 

There is acertain ‘‘Athanaél,” a saint of the desert, whose 
meditations are disturbed by dreams of the beautiful 
‘* Thais,” a courtesan of Alexandria. He has known her 
in his youth, and believing that these dreams are sent as a 
sign to him to convert her he leaves the desert for Alexan- 


dria, in spite of the warnings of ‘‘Palemon,” whosays wisely 
‘* Mon fils ne nous melons jamais aux gens du sie- 
Voila ce que nous dit 


to him 
cle ; craignons les piéges de l’esprit. 
la sagesse éternelle.” 

Arriving in Alexandria, he seeks a friend, ‘* Nicias,” and 
asks him if he knows ‘* Thais,” the comedienne. ‘‘ Yes,” 
replies the Epicurean ; ‘‘ for the moment she is mine ; she 
sups with me to-night.” ‘*Athanaél ” borrows a robe, and 
dressed and perfumed by the slaves of his friend they 
await ‘‘ Thais.” She comes with a crowd of actors and 
philosophers. 

The courtesan is at once attracted by ‘‘ Athanaél,” who 
regards her severely, and inquiring who he is is told by 
‘‘Nicias :” A saint of the desert, who has come for her salva- 
tion 

‘* Athanael”" and *‘ Thais” then speak; but she mocks him, 
‘Go thy way. I believe but in love.” ‘* Vasse ton chemin. 
Je ne crois qu’ al’amour.” She sings later chiding him: 
‘ Quelle triste folie te fait manquer a ton destine? Hom- 
me fait pour aimer, quelle erreur est la tienne.” Then she 
bids him come sit with them and crown himself with roses, 
but ‘‘ Athanael” flies. 

In the scene following ‘‘ Thais’ is alone in her own home 
wearied and out of sorts. She begins to see through the 
vanity of life, and almost to doubt her beauty. 
‘*O mon miroir fidéle, dis moi que je 
suis belle et que je serai belle éternellement.” ‘‘ Athanael” 
comes on the scene, and there are some charming passages 


Taking up 


her mirror she sings 


He interests the courtesan and tells her 
Trem- 


between the pair 
of the life eternal and of the joys of the true love 
bling she replies: ‘‘ Eh bien, fais mon connaitre tout cet 
amour mystérieux.” ‘‘ Nicias"’soon returns singing of his 
love, and ‘‘ Athanael” commands her not to listen to him; 
but in the end ** Thais” falls on her knees in tears, crying 


to ‘‘ Athanael,” ‘* Non, je reste Thais la courtesan, je ne 


crois plus arien,et je ne veux plus rien. Ni lui (‘ Nicias’) 
ni toi, ni ton Dieu.” 
The next scene is before the house of ‘‘ Thais.” ‘* Atha- 


nael" is there, and coming toward him ‘ Thais” sings, 
‘* Your words have rested on my heart like a balm divine. 
I have prayed and wept, and I come as you have com- 
manded me. What must I do? 

‘‘ Athanael "tells her of a nunnery toward the East 


where holy women live in retirement, and there he pro- 


” 


poses to take her. 

‘* Thais" consents and goes with him, and ‘‘ Athanael ” 
believing himself blessed returns to the desert. There his 
torments spirit becomes extreme, visions of ‘‘ Thais” 
and her Wonderful beauty haunt him ; for twenty days he 
neither eats nor drinks, and at length cries in despair to 
‘** Philemon,” ‘‘ En moi la paix est morte. In vain I have 
chastised my flesh, in vain I have fasted, a demon pos- 
sesses me. ‘The beauty of the woman haunts me. I see 
but ‘ Thais.’” 

‘* Philemon ” answers sorrowfully: ‘* Why have youever 
left us? Did I not tell you? Ne nous melons jamais mon 
fils aux gens du siecle, craignons les pieges de l’esprit.” 

** Athanael” then dreams that ‘‘ Thais” is about to die. 
Awaking, the thought becomes too awful ; it seems more 
than he can bear, and at last he decides on leaving his 
brother monks and seeking ‘‘ Thais.” 

He arrives at the nunnery in time to find her dying and 
‘* Thais” recognizes him and says: 
‘*Cest toi, mon pére.” ‘‘ Athanael” falls at her feet. 
**You remember,” she sings, ‘‘our voyage here; and 
above all you remember the holy words with which you 
“I lied when I spoke,” 


is at once admitted. 


made known to me the only Love.” 
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cries ‘‘ Athanael,” but ‘‘ Thais” does not heed him. She 
sings on of the beauty of the dawn approaching of heaven 
and her happiness, and ‘‘ Athanael” interrupts her with 
impassioned cries of ‘‘ Thais,ma toute aimée. Viens, 
jet’aime. Rien n’existe, rien n’es vrai que la vie et que la 
l'amour des étres.” 

The staging of the work was excellent. The ballet was 
disappointing and the costumes superb. As to the music, 
it will be difficult to foretell its fate. ‘*‘ Thais” will proba- 
bly, because of its composer and because of Miss Sander- 
son, have a fairly good run; it will then disappear from 
the boards and be forgotten. Even with the best will in 
the world it is hard to point to any one number and call it 
a masterpiece. At most one can pick out but a few bars. 
One of the songs, ‘‘L’Amour est une vertu rare,” is 
beautiful and will be a welcome addition to the répertoire 
of all singers. 

The distribution of rdles was as follows : 

THRs HGGTAAG) 5a. <0 0sdccedscvsrpbetccsveses busdséeens Sibyl Sanderson 
Crobsyl (GOPFANO).cccscccccccesevesccccevecee 

Myrtale (mezzo soprano) 
Albine (MeZzZ0 SOPTANO),......ccccccccscccccccccccscocscvcccces 
Athanael (baritome)...........0eeseeeeeee 

BEDORND HMOs ocnssdancccdndccccevcsccscbecsdcasousesdessccencatie f 





oossesessoss Enzet 


Un Serviteur (baritome).........cceceeeeeee os eens 

Mr. Paul Taffanel conducted. 

The best part of the opera was undoubtedly sung by 
Miss Sanderson. Around her the interest was centred. 
One must not forget it was written for her. She looked 
ravishingly beautiful. I doubt if anything lovelier in the 
shape of woman could be imagined. Everyone feared for 
her, and there were many who predicted a fiasco; but al- 
though her voice is not large it filled the house sufficiently 
well. In ‘‘ Thais” she had not a difficult task, the com- 
poser showed every consideration for her voice ; but in 
other parts it will be curious to see what she can do on the 
stage of the Grand Opéra. 

*# ee 


At the Salle Erard on Thursday, the 15th, a young Por- 
tuguese pianist, José Vianna da Motta, gave an excellent 
concert. When the tickets came the name seemed familiar 
to me, but it was only after a few minutes I remembered 
we had been comrades at the Raff Conservatorium at 
Frankfort when Biilow used to give piano lessons there. 
Good old student days ; they all came back to my memory 
in a rush—the pretty German town, the beautiful Anlagen 
and the long low salle at the Conservatorium, with Biilow 
pacing up and down on the platform and the set of us all 
in a tremble behind. The amount of emotion one lived 
through then and survived is terrible to think. Biilow was 
rarely in a good humor, and even then he was more to be 
feared than loved, for his jokes cut like knives. ‘* Allow 
me to present you an excellent friend,” he would cry, run- 
ning over with a metronome stuck out like a dagger at 
you, and then, when modern languages failed, he would 
mumble Latin and Greek quotations under his breath and 
smile in a way that would provoke a saint to blasphemy. 

But no one could teach like him, and we learned in those 
days. His insight into Bach and Beethoven was extraor- 
dinary, and he had a genius that was remarkable for im- 
parting knowledge. He came to Frankfort in the early 
months of summer, and the crowded class room would 
become so hot that he would call for a luft augenblick 
every two hours or so, and out we would troop. Rich, the 
porter, would come and open the windows, and Biilow 
would stand outside in the corridors smoking his big cigar. 

In those days it seemed to me that Biilow was a crank 
about phrasing, but after a lapse of years, during which I 
studied in quite a different atmosphere and worshipped 
another god (Rubinstein), I see now and value his particu- 
larity. Da Motta has kept the Biilow traditions and fol- 
lowed them, and has developed into one of the most inter- 
esting players of our period. It is seldom piano playing 
gives me a treat, but I enjoyed every minute spent at the 





Da Motta concert. He has an individuality in his fingers 
that is surprising, and an astonishing technic, but above 
and before all he has a rare musical insight. He is never 
unmusical and never seeks effect ; in fact his playing is 
charming in every respect. His reception by the audience 
was most enthusiastic, and you are sure to hear him your 
side of the water one of these days. 

Here is his program. It might be one that Biilow him- 
self would chose : 


Prelude and fugue, ‘‘En mi mineur,” op. 35.............++ Mendelssohn 
Chants du Rhin— 
OEFAMEO”™ vceccevcvspevsss ) 


SEe Degete ...cceccerarscses . Bizet 
Ee EE cccccsnde swsces 


Caprice sur les Airs de Ballet, “‘d’Alceste”’ 


Gluck-Saint-Saéns 





Bem, CO WE oc ccicvccodsvecccccccocsccctvevceducoceecenceses Beethoven 
L’Angorsie valse caprice, Op. 4.......cceceeeceeeeeeeeeee Tschaikowsky 
TE MUROUTR, GIA TE ca veciccsnactecccrcscaccscvcssee . Stcherbatcheff 
Sonetti di “ Petrarca,” No. 3..........ccscscccscccccvcccvecscceseces Liszt 
Rhapesodie Portugaiae....scccccccscccccccssccccsesocccsccese V. de Motta 


The Mendelssohn prelude and fugue were superbly 
played, and in fact every number. De Motta’s fingers are 
wonderful ; his touch, ringing, bell-like, pure ; his tech- 
nic, faultless. When I went behind to the artist room I 
was able to offer him hearty congratulations. He is a 


pianist. eees 
Mottl has been here, and this was his program : 


’ 


Overture de “ Benvenuto Cellini ”. 
Duo de “ Beatrice et Benedict”’..... 
Overture “ Carnival Romain”’..............- 
Fragments, “Romeo et Juliette”............ J 
Overture des “ Maitres Chanteurs”’ 
“Pefatans ot eels” .ccccscoccccesccesvoeoees 
PONG, BOE Sec icn6cstcngcesie cecdesceves ‘ 
“Mort d’Iseult” (scéne finale)........... ' 
PeGilis Gh WPAN i rocciseeweasacrcecens | 
Overture de “ Tannhduser”............... : 





Berlioz 


Wagner 


I never attended a better concert in my life, and it was 
next door to miraculous to hear how the Colonne (it was a 
supplementary Colonne concert) wakened up. I always 
knew individually the orchestra was superb, but I had no 
idea they could play so. It is more than a crying sin that 
such a body of musicians should be so indifferently led. 
What concerts we might have here! 

Mottl was a revelation, he led like one inspired. What 
the effect was you can guess when almost the entire French 
audience rose to their feet after each piece and literally 
yelled with delight. The scene was one of the wildest en- 
thusiasm, and the foreign conductor was recalled time after 
time. As to the orchestra in the ‘‘ Tristan” prelude it sur- 
passed itself. The piece was never better played, not even 
at Bayreuth. 

When Paris finds her musical Napoleon, let other cities 
look to their laurels. In proper hands the orchestras here 
could be made the finest in the world, for the material is 
golden. Aex McArtuur. 


Marie Roze.—Mrs. Marie Réze will return to Lon- 
don in May for a sojourn of two months. 


Birmingham Festival. — The engagements for 
the Birmingham Festival at present include Mrs. Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Black. 


English Opera at Drury Lane.— Tothe members 
of the permanent troupe who will appear in these per- 
formances has now been added Mr. Harrison Brockbank, 
who achieved such success at Mr. Vert’s ‘‘ Faust” recital at 
Queen’s Hall, London, a few weeks ago. This young bari- 
tone, who seems to have an excellent career before him, is 
entirely a self-made man, for it appears he was originally 
in the chorus in Sullivan's ‘‘Ivanhoe;” but he has since 
studied with assiduity, and has had experience both in 
English opera and concerts in the English provinces. He 
made his Drury Lane début on the 29th as ‘‘ Valentine” 
in ‘‘ Faust,” and will afterward sing ‘‘ Escamillo” in ‘‘Car- 


men. 





-- SOUSA’S -- 
CoNCERT BAND. 


Joun Puitie Sousa, Director. 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1894. 


Concerts and Social Engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn during the Winter. 


Madison Square Garden from May 13 until 
June 20, 


Festival Tour until July 1. 


Manhattan Beach from July 7 until Septem- 
ber 4. 


St. Louts Exposition from Sept. 6 until Oct, 22. 
Concert Tours thereafter. 


Address, for Concert or Social engagements, locally 
or throughout the country, 


D. BLAKELY, Manager. 
Hotel Beresford, New York. 


gar As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are solicited, 














Blumenberg Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 





Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 


Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
Officier de l’Academie de France. 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


w. T. GLOVER, Manager, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herseg 
1. Niedzielski. R. Scharweaka. &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 


Established under the patronage of 
THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP M. A. CORRIGAN D.D. 
Particulars may be had on application. 


REV. JOSEPH GRAF, Director, 
139 East 43d Street, New York. 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
the most eminent instructers, 











comprises 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 














con- 


the charming 
tralto of Ascension Church, is really to be wedded to 
a multi-millionaire. 


S° Miss Alice Mandelick, 


John H. Flagler, the retired capitalist, 
is the fortunate man; in fact, both parties should be con- 
gratulated. Rumors of this alliance were affirmed and de- 
nied and denied and affirmed months ago by Gotham gos- 
sips in musical circles ; but only Miss Mandelick’s bosom 
friends knew the absolute truth. I am glad that rich men 
are beginning to discover that there is something besides 
money in this queer little world of ours. Two of the sons 
of the late Jay Gould have chosen actresses for their wives, 


and Mr. Flagler’s selection is of a similar character. A 
millionaire seldom has trouble in finding a wife. On the 


contrary, 
ladies willing to link their fortunes with his. 
comes the more difficult to make a proper choice. 

Mr. Flagler is a man of the world. He knows human 
nature through and through, and he is thoroughly posted 
on the light weights of both sexes who unfortunately 
abound in that exclusive society known as ‘‘ The Four 
Hundred.” with a brainand a heart, 
he naturally looks elsewhere for the true woman who will 
make his life happy, and of whom he can always feel proud. 
She is handsome, refined, well 
artist of high talent. 
finest ever heard in Gotham. Sheisatall, graceful brunette, 
with a queenly carriage, and is an entertaining conversa- 
tionalist. In taking such a woman into his home Mr. 
Flagler gets everything, and his happiness will surely be 
complete. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Mandelick’s voice will not be 
closed forever to the public ear, as was the case with two 
famous contraltos in recent years when they were married. 
A rare voice is a gift from heaven, and can be a powerful 
influence for good. It does not seem right that those upon 
whom such gifts are bestowed should fold them in a nap- 
kin and bury them in the earth, or, in other words, keep 
them only for the privacy of home life. The Flagler-Man- 
delick wedding will take place in the early summer, and it 
is tolerably safe to predict a European trip for the honey- 
moon. The old Latin proverb says, ‘‘ Amare et sapere vix 
deo conceditur,” so that these good people are indeed to be 
considered most fortunate. 

Adolph B. Rodenbeck, formerly of Rochester, N. Y., 
will be the new basso in the choir of the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. Mr. Rodenbeck has been 
in New York for several months past, and has been heard 
both in and near the city on a number of occasions. His 
voice is a basso cantante of a beautiful mellow quality. 
Mr. Rodenbeck is a man below medium height and build, 
and everybody wonders where he gets such a powerful 
voice. 

Miss Bertha Bucklin, the talented young violinist of 
Little Falls, N. Y., who was heard in New York several 
times during the past winter, will play next Tuesday even- 


he discovers that there are altogether too many 
It thus be- 


3eing a sensible man, 


educated, and 


a musical | 
Her rich contralto voice is one of the | 
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ing at aconcert in Amsterdam, N. Y., and the following 
night at Hudson. Her popularity is steadily on the in- 
crease, and deservedly so. 

Miss Alice Beauvet, a charming soprano indeed, has 
signed with the Della Fox Opera Company, and will take 
one of the leading réles in an opera, a translation from the 
French, which that company will do at the Casino about 
September 1, the engagement here being for eight weeks. 
Miss Beauvet was originally a Wisconsin girl, but her pres- 
ent home is in Chicago, whither she has just gone, to rest 
and study until July, when she will return to Gotham to re- 
hearse with the company. 
Florence, Italy and recently met with great success in that 
city and London, just before returning to America. She is 
a petite and graceful blonde, with a voice of exquisite 
quality. 

Clinton Elder, the tenor, is with us once again, and right 
glad are we to see him and hear him. A pupil of William 
Courtney, ‘‘ Clint” became quite prominent as solo tenor 
of St. Thomas’ Church. He married Miss Fannie Bogar- 
dus, one of the best natured and jolliest of women and an 
uncommonly fine accompanist. Two years of hard study 
in England led to considerable prominence there for Clinton 
in concert work. Then he joined Agnes Huntington’s 
company, with whom he returned and traveled through the 
States. When D’Oyly Carte wanted a tenor for *‘ Utopia, 
Limited,” our gallant hero sung on trial, and was chosen 
out of 173 applicants (they must have more tenors in Eng- 
land than we have here). And here he is at the Broadway 
Theatre with athree years’ contract in his pocket, acting 
well and singing better than ever. He and the orchestral 
leader, John Braham, are the only Americans in the com- 
pany. However, they don’t feel lonesome in this part of 
the world. Clinton does his work mighty well in the opera, 
and his solo at the opening of the second act is one of the 
best numbers in the whole show. 

The 
Grant, gave its annual concert last Wednesday evening: 
The ‘‘ chief duffer ’ was Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear my prayer.” 
York Ladies’ Quartet, Misses Gaffney, Graves, Potts and 
Horlocker, who were enthusiastically received. 
Dressler played the accompaniments with his usual skill. 

Miss Alice Breen, soprano of the Brick Church, will go 
abroad early in May toremain two years and study, most 
of the time in Paris. A testimonial farewell concert will 
be given her on the evening of April 27 at Mendelssohn 
Glee Club Hall, at which George W. Fergusson, baritone, 
and other prominent artists will assist. Miss Breen has 
many friends, and they will turn out in large numbers to 
give her a cordial good-bye. 

The good people of Rondout, N. Y., enjoyed a rare treat 
last Thursday evening at St. Mary’s Church in the shape 


Ambroise Brice, organist, and director at St. Agnes’ R. C. 
Church, New York. Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat Mater 
cellaneous numbers were given. 
Kathrin Hilke, Miss Amelia Devin, Charles A. Kaiser and 
Max Treumann, with W. S. Mason as solo violinist. 

‘*Fear not, little flock,” an anthem for mixed voices, by 
Addison F. Andrews, is just out at Ditson’s. I have noth- 
ing to say as to its merits or demerits. It is dedicated to 
the Rev. Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, of whose church the 
composer has been a member for twenty years. 

Mary Knight Wood’s six short songs, recently published 
by Schirmer, are written in that talented lady’s customary 
dainty and musicianly way. One of them, a ‘* Serenade,” 
is dedicated to Miss Jennie Dutton, who has already sung 
it with fine success on several occasions. 

And now acitizen of Middletown, Conn., writes to cor- 
rect a statement recently printed in one of our daily 


She is a pupil of Vannini of | 


Flushing Choral Society, conducted by John B. | 


. ‘ . ° ° 7 | 
The soloists were Miss Maud Powell, violin, and the New 


Louis R. | 


of a grand sacred concert under the direction of William | 


"and mis- | 
The soloists were Miss | 
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papers, that Mr. Burleigh, the new baritone of St. George's, 
is the first negro to be admitted to a vested choir in a 
white parish. It seems that twocolored boys have been 
members of the choir of the Holy Trinity in Middletown 
for the last two years. This extremely important point 
having now been satisfactorily disposed of, let the good 
work go bravely on! 

John Francis Gilder gave an exceedingly interesting 
piano recital of his own compositions last evening at Stein- 
way Hall, assisted by Master Charles Meehan, the soprano 
| of the Church of the Heavenly Rest and St. George’s 
Church, and William H. Lee, the eminent baritone. It 
was an invitation recital, and naturally all the more enjoy- 
able because it was so Mr. Gilder played 
with his customary fervor and skill, and was received en- 
thusiastically. In addition to twelve of his own piano 
compositions the program included one of his dainty songs, 
‘* To Be Near Thee,” which was beautifully sung by Master 
Meehan. Mr. Lee acquitted himself, as he always does, 
like a true artist. Gilder’s compositions, when played by 
the author, invariably cause the heart of the listener to beat 
more quickly. 

Purdon Robinson, the well-known baritone, has had and 
is still having a very busy season. He teaches four days 
in the week in New York at his cosey studio in the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Building. On Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days he gives lessons in Utica, N. Y., where he is simply 
overwhelmed with work. On Tuesdays he is steadily with 
his pupils from 8:30 a. M. to 10 p. M., and on Wednesdays 
from 8:30 a. M. to 5 P. jumps aboard the Em- 
pire State express, reaching New York at 10:15 p.m. He 
expects to sail for Europe May 30 on the New York, and 
will sing in London and eisewhere for several weeks. His 
voice is in finer condition than ever before, notwithstand- 
ing all his labors. 

There is another new ladies’ quartet in the field, and they 
are already gaining an enviable reputation. They have 
| chosen to be known by the name of the distinguished living 
| Italian composer, Verdi. The members are Miss Ida Van 
Dyne, first soprano; Miss Jessie Alexander, 
prano ; Miss Ida Godbold, first contralto, and Miss Kathryn 
Krymer, second contralto. Miss Krymer is the new con- 
| tralto of the Bloomingdale Reformed Church, and has a 

voice of remarkable richness and power. She is fast be- 

coming prominent as a concert singer. 
her dates: March 26, Brunswick Hotel, 

Union ; 28, Y. M. C. A., Orange, N. J.; April 3, Westfield, 

Westfield Club, N. J.; 17, Jersey City; 18, Emmanuel Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, organ recital by G. Waring Steb- 
bins ; 19, Association Hall, Brooklyn 
The Dartmouth College Glee, Banjo, Mandolin and Gui- 
tar Clubs will give a concert at Chickering Hall next Fri- 
| day evening. I don’t think the organization has ever been 
heard in Gotham before ; but it must be a good one, judg- 
ing from the way the boys have been received by the press 
of Boston, Concord, Nashua, Portsmouth and other cities. 
There is an indefinable charm about the music of college 
boys which no other entertainment possesses, and people 
| who want to have a genuine treat will go next Friday 
night. 

De Pachmann did his Chopin work delightfully last Fri- 
day afternoon before an appreciative audience. 

Miss René Carolene Ru Ton,a pretty miss of fifteen sum- 
mers, gave a concert last Thursday evening at Chickering 
Hall. Though suffering from nervousness, as anyone is 
expected to under like circumstances, the young lady dis- 
played a really sweet and beautiful soprano voice and a 
high order of musical intelligence. She is a pupil of the 
well-known teacher, Miss May Florence Smith, to whom 
all credit is due. It is an open question whether a girl so 
young should be peonates before the — as a vocalist, no 
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THE NEW YORK 


School of Operas Oratorio, 


106 & 108 East 23d Street. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 


—AND <— 


DIRECTORS 





CHARLES B. HAWLEY, 
SPECIAL SCHOOL for instruction in 
A aul branches of vocal art, which are 
taught in a@ scientifically graded and 
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matter what her giftsand talent may be. Certain is it that 
M Ru Ton acquitted herself admirably and gave every 

st ture. She was assisted by Miss Stella 
Pohalski, pianist ; Miss L. Florence Heine, violinist; Miss 
Ma Heine, accompanist ; John D. Shaw, bass, and the 
( Club yanjos and guitars, led by Emerson Foote. 


ve much pleasure. 

mistake last week in stating that William 
at the Church of the Messiah, was 
He is the second 
the first tenor being B. F. Miller. The other gentle- 
W. P. Dickson, first bass, and 


second bass. 





, the tenor 


r of the Cecilian Male Quartet. 


new 


men in the quartet are 


rge Boult, 


Silas G. Pratt will conduct his ‘‘ Allegory of the War in 
S " at the opening of the new Seventy-first Regiment 
armory on the evening of April 20. Singers of Gotham 
and vicinity are invited to swell the chorus of 500 voices 
and to attend a rehearsal at Steinway Hall on Thursday 
evening, April 12. There will be an orchestra of 100 and a” 


military band. Mr. Pratt is nothing if not energetic, and 


the affair is sure to be a big success. Then as the new 
armories continue to be opened in various parts of the 
city Mr. Pratt and his stirring allegory will become indis- 


pensable. At least I hope so; and I hope, too, that there 
be something besides glory in it for Brother Pratt. 

o add a few words to what I said last week about 
the new tenor of 
dal He does not jump directly from St. Stephen’s to St. 
Thomas’, as my readers might have been led to believe. 
Another saint comes in between; for he has been singing 
this past year at St. Paul's, Englewood, N. J., where the 
writer himself sang for three years once upon atime. Mr. 
Van Arsdale hails from Louisville, Ky., and came hither 
from thence about three years ago. He is a pupil of George 
He was specially engaged for the tenor solo work 


wil 


t 
C 


I want 
St 


€ 


lé 


»weet 
at All Souls’ Church, Dr. Heber Newton's, on Easter Day, 
nd his singing created most favorable comment. 

Well, well! Here’s another of our pet artists going to 
get married! This time it is the stately and superb violin- 
ist, Miss Leonora von Stosch ; while the very fortunate man 
is Louis M. Howland, a widower, who was one of the New 
York State Commissioners at the Chicago Fair. Mr. How- 
land is reputed wealthy, and is an excellent amateur mu- 
Now, Mr. Howland, 

Mrs. Howland continuing to charm and delight 
our audiences, as she has done for several years past! We 


m 
mé 


sician we beg that you will not 


obpiect to 


cannot afford to lose her. 

What is this about our airy, fairy Lillian, whose cog- 
Is she really [about to enter upon a 
Sincerely do I hope so, for | 


nomen is Russell? 


higher class of operatic work ? 
she is in every respect competent, though she would be | 


sadly missed from her old haunts, and there is absolutely 


no one to take her place 
ge W. Fergusson sang with great success last 
Thursday afternoon at a musical at the home of Mrs. | 
H. I he and the new tenor, 
Mackenzie Gordon, giving the entire program. Mrs. C. B. | 
Foote and H. Stanley Knight were the accom] Mr. 
Fergusson will sing on April 10 at Elizabeth, N. J., with 


Creorge 
¢ 
t 


> 


setts, on 


Freder Irving place, 


yanists. 


handsome musician, Arthur D. Woodruff, who has also en- | 
gaged Mr. Fergusson for two of his other clubs early in 
May. The soloists at the next Mendelssohn Glee Club 


concert, April 17, will be Mrs. Charles Tyler Dutton and 








George W. Fergusson. With Charles Herbert Clarke, 
tenor, Mr. Fergusson will also sing on April 24 at Wes- 
terly, R. I., 1n Gounod’s ‘ St. Cecilia Mass” and a miscel- 


George is rapidly coming to the front. 

J., has selected a new 
tenor in the person of C. Burleigh Tesseman. He is an 
Englishman, and was a boy chorister in the choir of York 


laneous program 
Christ Church, East Orange, N. 


at the same time that Barnby was a boy there. 
Mr. ‘Tesseman was afterward solo tenor at All Saints’, Mar- 
iret street, London, and at St. Andrew’s, Wells street. As 
gnor Tessemani, he sung with the Covent Garden Opera 
Company 1 with Mapleson's ‘‘ Her Majesty's Opera Com- 
" He has been in America less than three years. At 


Minster 


g 
gE 
Si 


an 





sent he is solo tenor in St. John's Church, Brooklyn. 
ney Robinson remains at Christ Church, East Orange, 
ba 

The 
ind beautifully sung, including selectionsfrom Spohr, 
and I B flat and 
i The choir 
made remarkable progress since W. Irving Lyon be- 
the organist and choirmaster a year ago. Mr. Lyon 
Messiter, the late J. H. Cornell and the 
He ‘‘ finished” in harmony, com- | 


He is a great favorite with choir and congre- 
Easter service at this church was of a high 


i 10 3S 


ration 
liindel. Mozart's entire mass in 


mbers from the ‘‘ Messiah ”’ were sung. 


f Dr 
Morgan 

on and general theory with Cornell, and on the organ 
h Morgar 


He is proud of the fact that he is an Ameri- 
that he has done all of his musical studying here 
He was educated for the medical profession, but followed 
! Besides his chief post 


East 


vent after leaving college. 
he of St. Paul's, 


Easter was choirmaster of Christ Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 


vn 


s choirmaster Orange, and until | 


After May 1 he will also be choirmaster of Calvary Church, 
N. J 
in the spring. 
or later, and Lyon belongs to that class. 


Summit, He plans to give a series of organ recitals 


Success always comes to the worthy sooner 


Thomas’ Church, John H. Van Ars- | 


| 


| Materna sang in most nobie fashion. 
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Miss Beatrice Maltman has been engaged by the First 
M. E. Church, of Yonkers, as solo soprano. She leaves 
St. Peter's, New York, where she will be succeeded by 
Miss Lillie Schlesinger, a young lady of rare ability and 
beautiful voice. Burton Eshaman, the present tenor of 
St. Peter’s, will be succeeded by H. W. Dunn, an English- 
man. Mr. Dunn has aclear, mellow voice and an artistic 
temperament. Miss Irene Van Tine, contralto, and John 
B. Miniken, bass, have been re-engaged at St. Peter's. 


| The organist and choirmaster, Charles Bigelow Ford, is 


well pleased with the new combination and expects to do 


much good work with it. 

N Monday of last week, as previously an- 
0 nounced, ‘* Die Walkiire " was sung at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House under Walter Damrosch’s conductorship. 
The cast was the same as in the performance at Music 
Halla few weeks ago. Wednesday night ‘‘ Die Gdotter- 
diimmerung” was given for the first time in several years 
and with this cast : 


A German Opera. 





SIND 0:0 60% 15480608 pv estsacberrect santos cdunceswousl Amalia Materna 
IN 60 coc 6Ub abated e oe es Vksdewdbevevsstsdsbartasetel Anton Schott 
PO id ini dc cat Sebbednn ec deecs te ccebessoticdeccntabtatenes Emil Steger 
Hagen...... Joss. suenedenrna Emil Fisher 
Se IO PI ERE 
Woglinde.... ) (cotertee essen ees Marcella Lindh 
Wellgunde..... .» Rhine daughters < .........Selma Koert-Kronold 
Flosshilde... ( oo ....:seeseeeeeMarie Maurer 


Vassals and women of Gunther’s court. 


The affair was for the benefit of the University Settle- | 


ment Society and the New York Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. 

The performance was an exceedingly creditable one. 
She was in superb 
voice, and by her artistic fervor and dramatic intensity she 
literally carried the whole work on her shoulders. Fischer 
was a phlegmatic ‘‘ Hagen" and Mrs. Koert Kronald did ex- 
tellently well with her small part. We have heard worse 
Rhine daughters. 


| The house was overflowing. 


| method. 


} got. 


| ** Sleepers, Awake ! 








“St. Paul.” 
OME German critic made the remark that 
when you got tired of ‘‘ Elijah” you always had “‘ St. 
Unfortunately this latter named 


S 


Paul” to fall back upon. 


| work of Mendelssohn is seldom heard here, and more is the 


pity. It has not the dramatic fervornor yet the thematic rich- 


ness of the *‘ Elijah,” but is a very grateful work tolisten to. | 
The Oratorio Soiety gave its last concert of the season on | 


Saturday night in Music Hall. ‘‘ St. Paul” was sung, and 
Ben Davies, the English tenor, made his début. 

Ben Davies deserves all the advance notice he receives. 
He is one of the few tenors worth listening to, not only be- 
cause his singing is free from that disagreeable ‘‘ bleat ” 


—that open, ‘‘ white” tone whichis so often heard—but 


also on account of his artistic methods, finished phrasing, | 


clear enunciation and musical temperament. The voice 


| has a rich, warm quality that is sometimes forced, but that 


comes rather from the dramatic impulse than a faulty 
He is not the usual cut-and-dried regulation ora- 
torio tenor, for he is not choked by tradition, nor is he 
afraid to show his feelings. Oratorio singing is, asa rule, 
the most frigid thing in the world. So when this English 
artist, in ‘‘ St. Paul” began his. ‘‘ Men, Brethren and 
Fathers” it was something quite out of the ordinary we 
Suavity of tone there was, exquisite verbal discrimi- 
nation and lots of fire and feeling. 

Miss Blauvelt was not in her element at all and Mr. 
Plunket Greene sang quite indifferently. Mrs. Alves and 
Messrs. Dohm-Petersen and C. B. Hawley were the other 
The Oratorio Society did good work in 
but as a whole the choral singing 
his cus- 


solo singers. 


” 


lacked nuance. Mr. Damrosch conducted with 


tomary skill. 








Wadsworth.—Mrs. Katherine B. Wadsworth, a dramatic 
soprano, who just arrived from Europe, has been engaged 
for the Western Opera Association. She is said to have a 
beautiful voice, and will be heard in New York next week 
Scharwenka’'s talented 
at the Madison Square 


at the concert of young Hochman, 
boy pupil. The concert takes place 
Garden Concert Hall on the evening of April 10. 


Mme. FURSCH-MADI’S 
SCHOOL FOR SINGING AND THE 
LYRIC STAGE, 


129 East 6Oth Street, New York. 








Beginners taken in Classes. Circulars on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
By F. H. Chandler, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
Three Nocturnes by E. C. PHELPS. 


“Your Nocturnes reveal much that is melodious, inte 

effective. I shall take much interest in producing them.’ 

EMIL LIEBLING. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE. 





‘resting and 


“lam delighted with your Nocturnes.” 


Walter Damrosch conducted with zeal. | 


nee 











BosTON, Mass., April 1, 1894, 
ENDELSSOHN’S “St. Paul” was given by 
the Handel and Haydn, under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn, in Music Hall a week ago to-night. The 
solos were sung by Miss Emma Juch, Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Plunket Greene. 

The noble chorus, ‘‘O great is the depth,” was nobly 
| sung; the rest of the chorus work was generally com- 
mendable in intonation and attack; at times in thematic 
development the walk of each part was not clearly defined. 

The feature of the evening was Mr. Davies’ singing of 
‘* Be thou faithful.” His delivery was honest and manly ; 
there was no touch of the religious feeling so-called that is 
really rank sentimentalism ; there was no attempt to catch 
the audience by any trick. The hearty and long-continued 
applause that followed was a just tribute to the singer. 
In the speech of ‘‘Stephen” there was undue vehemence, 
and occasionally an upper tone would seem pinched, par- 
ticularly in recitative. 

As the narrator in the ‘‘ Passion Music” Good Friday 
Mr. Davies had a thankless part, and it is my belief that 
he was not thoroughly familiar with it, so carefully did he 
feel his way through interminable recitative. If he had 
appeared here only in Bach's oratorio the disappointment 
would have been great, for he did not then give full justi- 
fication for the flattering reports that preceded his arrival. 
But in ‘‘ St. Paul” he gave much and legitimate pleasure. I 
wish that he would give a song recital here. 

Miss Juch’s voice seemed tired, and in recitative she 
often forced her tones. Then she made often a singular 
use of chest tones. On tbe other hand there were phrases, 
| as the final one in the air, ‘‘ I will sing of Thy great mer- 
cies,” that were sung delightfully. 

Mr. Greene has many friends in this town, and to them 
he sang at private gatherings. I prefer him in an Irish or 
Scotch song ; in ‘‘St. Paul” he did not rise fully to the 
comprehension of the part, vocally and dramatically. 





* 


* * 


| ‘The second and the last of the vocal recitals of Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Heinrich in Steinert Hall was given the 27th. Mr. 
Heinrich sang songs by Schumann, Franz, Mackenzie, 
Chadwick, Goring Thomas, Hindel, Stanford and Dulcken. 
| Mrs. Heinrich sang among other numbers a group of songs 
| by Brahms. The only duet was one by Arthur Foote. 
Last Sunday Mr. Heinrich was indeed a sick man. 
There was fear of appendicitis and an _ operation. 
| The men and the women before us called the disease by 
a homelier name, nor did they dream of the surgeon’s 
| knife every time they had a prick of colic. But Mr. Hein- 
rich rallied, and sang at the appointed time. Best of all 
| was his performance of Schumann's ‘ Hidalgo.” You 
know how the cavalier is generally misrepresented on the 
| concert stage, so that. he appears to be a blustering in- 
dividual with a loud voice, a tosspot, a malt worm, who 
might follow the example of one of the old Bassompieres 
and empty his riding boot to the health of thirteen cantons. 
| Now Mr. Heinrich drew a living sketch of the rake with a 
rapier, the pinker of men and the beguiler of women, the 
indifferent player of hearts or spades. 

The versatility of Heinrich is remarkable. He includes 
the gypsy, the mystic, the pagan, the Platonic lover, the 
roué, the soldier in his equipment of musical expression. 
How many singers are there who can do full justice to 
Mackenzie's ‘‘ Spring Song,” as well as to Clay’s ‘‘ Gypsy 

| John?” 

Of these two singers, Mrs. Heinrich answers more com- 
| pletely the demands of the pedagogue, and there is a pecu- 
| liar fragrance in her singing. The voice suggests sweet 

lavender. There should be old furniture in the room; a 
| writing desk with a secret drawer, which holds a faded, 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


x. heouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
| #ark (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
; August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 
Virgil Clavier, Mason's Touch and Technic, Harmony, &e. 
Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 
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tear stained letter, and a lock of hair. The voice is not 
great, it is not passionate, but it is eminently womanly. I 
think the singer’s charm is her simplicity, the art of arts. 
This simplicity was shown above all in Brahms’ “ Dust- 
man.” 

These interesting singers— well known here—did not 
draw audiences that would fill Steinert Hall, which is by 
no means a large room. 

* * 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell, assisted by Mr. Max Heinrich, 
gave the first of two concerts in Steinert Hall the 29th ult. 
The program was as follows : 


* 





Allegro, op. 28, NO. 1...ccsccccccccccccccccccccsccevescccres R. Schumann 
Courante........ j 

b CAME ODOC ceCoRe reds ensdteovetscdsodsecsecsodes . Bact 
MEM cconecent : 
Minuet, op. 78, No. 3........ } 


: b cevcecccccccoosececsosevesecor sesso Semmens 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 2... § 


‘* Through the Meadow ”’ 

* Midsummer Lullaby”... 

“Sweet Blue Eyed Maid”. ) 

~ from op. 

“Thy Beaming Eyes’’..... ) 4 
Mr. Heinrich. 


oe ” 
_{ from op. 47...... 
} seeeee +e MacDowell 


** Sweetheart, tell me”’..... 


| re : 
Spud NiIMi is adtetaude cad edipedesveeteaneae Paul Geisler 
~pisode, 


Shadow Dance, op. 39, No. 8.. 





IGG, C0: TA NG. 4 kv. cic pccdtcsvsces ( vavecnedubeuvedeimeess MacDowell 
Czardas, op. 24, No. 4.....csecesseeees ) 

some, ah come, my life’s delight!”’..... 
‘Shall a smile or guileful glance’”’........ ' Ok Gir ccacscas T. Strong 


PP sos ccs tgebiteveesseverctesdveries 


Prelude, 





Improvis mn, o 


“March Wind,” op. 46, No. 10 ) 


“The Nightingale’ 





Etude, valse. op. 52, No. 6 


Mr. MacDowell could undoubtedly be a more brilliant 
virtuoso if he devoted his time to practice ; but although 
his technic is not always impeccable he has his own style ; 
he has individuality as a pianist as well as a composer. 
First of all do I praise his rejection of the conventional 
program that begins with an arrangement of a Bach organ 
fugue and ends with a hammer and tongs machine of 
Liszt. There should be severe penalties imposed on pian- 
ists who insist each year on playing the D minor toccata 
and fugue, the ‘‘ Waldstein Sonata,” the Schumann fan- 
tasie, a group of pieces by Chopin, no matter whether the 
season be spring or fall. How often do you find a legiti- 
mate number by Bach on the modern program, a prelude or 
a dance? How often do you find a piece by Couperin, 
Rameau, D. Scarlatti, or a modern Frenchman ? 

Mr. MacDowell played two little program pieces by Geis- 
ler. The first was delightful ; the second seemed artificial, 
bombastic, without any point whatever. 

His own pieces are fleeting moods. You yourself must 
be in the mood or you will not enjoy them. To me the 
fantastic imagination of Mr. MacDowell is a delight when 
it runs loose in instrumental music. His songs suffer in 
comparison ; there seems to be no central idea. But you 
mention the title ‘‘Shadow Dance” to him, and in the 
music that is the answer you find elusive capriciousness ; 
another would have made his shadow dance to a formal 
measure. 

An eminent authority here has at times complained of 
Mr. MacDowell’s lack of form, and compared his pieces to 
Oriental puzzles. 
air, floats indolently ; nature pants under the splendid sun; 
the cloud changes in form constantly and by its very lack 
of form surpasses any picture. You do not feel the need of 
rigid form ; you would not care for the cloud if it were a 
geometrical figure. There is certainly room in instrumental 
music for little pieces that suggest and do not affirm ; and 
there are little pieces, the expression of musical fancy that 
tell more than many a long, precisely written and formid- 
There are musiciaus enough who are proving 
it is a relief 


able sonata. 
constantly by their compositions that 2x2=4 ; 
to know a man who suggests to you that twice two may be 
six or five and a half. 

Mr. MacDowell, as you undoubtedly know, is a warm 
admirer of Templeton Strong. Itisasingular commentary 
on the condition of music in Boston that Mr. Strong’s sym- 
phonic work is unknown here. To me his songs are the 
least valuable articles in his baggage. However admir- 
ably they may be written, they do not seem to me to carry 
conviction or to express a mood. 


” ° * 

Did you notice the drum player in the Symphony Orches- 
tra? It is hard to escape from his presence during a con- 
cert. 
know he is meditating an attack. 


Even when his dread instruments are hushed, you 
This man of military 
bearing is conscientious, he is fatally accurate in his aim ; 
but he has not learned the acoustical fact that noise and 
sound are not synonomous. He is a German; but surely 
his ancestors years ago saw South America, the great seat 
of drum worship ; or possibly they came from Lapland, 
where witches obeyed the drum’s invocation. 

This man of rare physical endurance and dull ear re- 
minds me of the Patagonian wizard described by Master 
Richard Johnson : ‘‘ He begins by making a strange noise 
with his nums, after which he feigns a fit and to struggle 


A huge cloud, a bale of cotton high in | 
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with the demon that has entered him.” Oh, Mr. Paur, how | 
can you stand it, and you so near him! | 
a *s 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra at its next concert, the 
5th, in Cambridge, will produce for the first time in this | 
country the new symphonic poem ‘‘ Hiawatha,” by Louis | 
Adolphe Coerne. 
Mr. C. L. Staats, assisted by Miss Marcella Lindh, Mr. | 
Faelten and Mr. Schroeder, will give a clarinet recital in 
Bumstead Hall the 10th. Hartmann’s serenade, op. 24, | 
will be given for the first time in America. 
Puitip HALE. 








Fretting that Pays. 

EOPLE fret from various causes. One of 

the most annoying, nerve rasping things we know of 

is the fellow who is ‘‘ learning to play the violin.” We all 

know what acrop of these the summer time, with its open 

windows, develops ; how the neighbors acquire the swear- 

ing habit, the song birds shun the spot and the captive 
canary sickens and dies. 

By this time the learner concludes that he can’t learn, 
and his parents are as glad as he to abandon the idea. 

This certainly doesn’t pay, and why is it? Because the 
would-be player finds that by his ear alone can he deter- 
mine the proper location of his fingers. His ear is un- 
trained, and he does not spend enough time with his teach- 
er to overcome the difficulty. When he is alone he strikes 
more false than true tones, and becomes too confused to 
know what is correct. 

To overcome this difficulty quite a number of devices 
have been tried, most of them of novalue. There is one 
thing, however, and, as usual, the simplest is the best. 

It is an aluminum fingerboard, fretted, lettered and bear- 
ing position numbers. It fits over the ebony board, is easily 
attached or detached, does not perceptibly change the 
neck and only affects the tone by making the vibrations 
somewhat clearer. 

The scale is accurate, and double stops or chords are of 
course as true as single tones. 

The player places his finger firmly against the dack of the 
fret, no false tones are produced, the ear soon becomes 
trained to the true interval and can distinguish it from 
the false, w hile the finger also gets a certain mechanical 
training. 

Although this device 1s comparatively new, its merit has 
been quickly recognized and there are many in use. It is 
already carried by most wholesale houses. 

Under the above heading there is an adv. in this issue 
which will interest every dealer and teacher who reads 
this.—Adv. 

Oil City Events.—The pupils of S.C. Moore, of Oil 
City, Pa., gave a recital at the Second Presbyterian Church 
on March 22. Mr. Moore gave his fourth organ recital at 
the same place on Thursday of last week. 

Howe-Von Stosch.—The Howe-Lavin concerts the past 
few weeks have been in the Western cities, where their 
Eastern success has been repeated. Miss Von Stosch, the 
talented violinist of the company, the announcement of 
whose engagement and coming marriage has created so 
much talk in musical circles, will not leave the company 
but continue with them until the middle of May. The 
company remain in Chicago the week of April 9, where 
several private recitals will be given and where the much 
talked of marriage will probably take place, the tour to be 
resumed the 16th at Grand Rapids, continuing without in- 
terruption until late in May. ; 

Mary Howe has made a fine impression everywhere, and 
Mr. Lavin has received many flattering notices, while Mr. 
Campanari, who was heard in many cities for the first time, 
is called by musicians and press alike one of the most suc- 
cessful baritones in America to-day. 











Scharwenka’s Concert.—-Mr. Xaver Scharwenka will 
give aconcert at the Lenox Lyceum to-morrow evening, * 
assisted by Mrs. Carola Riegg, soprano ; Mr. Adolph Brod- 
sky, violin, and his pupils, Misses Anna Balz, Carrie Hirsh- 
man, Fannie Levy and Cora Schaefer. Mr. Scharwenka 
has just completed a trio for violin, ‘cello and piano that 
will be performed on this occasion for the first time. 

Mrs. Sawyer’s Address.—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, 
solo contralto of the Presbyterian Church, has 


changed her address to the Barrett House, where she will 


First 


remain until the close of the season. Mrs. Sawyer will 
receive on Tuesdays after 4 o'clock. 

A Harlem Concert.—A very excellent concert was given 
last Tuesday, March 27, at Harlem, in aid of unemployed 


working women, and it was both an artistic as well as a 


financial success. The following ladies and gentlemen 
most generously volunteered their services: Miss Nina 
3ertini-Humphrys, who sang delightfully a waltz song by 


Miss 


Fatale ’ showed to 


H. Bemberg and an aria from ‘‘ La Perle du Brésil 


Helene von Doenhoff, whose ‘‘ O Don 


much advantage her fine contralto ; Miss Jessie Shay, the 
charming young pianist; Mr. Mangioni De Pasquali, Mr. 
Walter Grafton, Mr. de Salazar and Mr. Charles 
E. Pratt, accompanist. r the man- 
agement ofMiss Bertini-Humphrys. 
New York Ladies’ Quartet.—The 
Quartet filled a very successful engagement at the last con- 
cert of the Garland popular course at Baltimore on March 
19. The quartet comprises the Misses Morrison, Coggeshall, 


Pedro 


The concert was 


und 


- 


New York Ladies’ 


3racker and Mrs. Taylor. 

Beatrice Maltman.—Miss 
Francisco, and for some time past the soprano of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church in this city, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the First Methodist Church in Yonkers. 


Beatrice Maltman, of San 


Dora Becker.—Miss Dora Becker will give a concert at 
Madison Square Concert Hall on April 30, when she will 
have the assistance of Anton Seidl and his full orchestra. 
Among other compositions Miss Becker will play Bruch’s 
‘* Scotch Fantasie.” 

Musician and Athlete.—Mr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, of 
Baltimore, is in great demand. He has lately sung at 
Washington in ‘‘ The Messiah ;" has been heard several 
times in Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” ‘‘ Elijah” and ‘St. 
Paul ;” he has also been heard in ‘‘ The Holy City,” Bruch’s 
‘‘Frithjof” and a number of other important works. He 
sings in ‘‘ The Creation” at Washington on April 11, in 
‘‘Elijah” at Baltimore on the 25th, and has also been en- 
gaged by the Arion Soctety of that city. 

Mr. Hopkinson has been a soloist at Brown Memorial 
Church for the past four years, during which time he has 
acquired a repertory of over 200 compositions, a remarkable 
record. He is also soloist at the Temple of the Baltimore 
Hebrew congregation. 

Mr. Hopkinson is an enthusiastic athlete as well as a 
musician, and is president of the Baltimore Athletic Club. 


Blumenberg Concert Company.—The Blumenberg Con- 
cert Company has just been filling dates at Birmingham, 
Ala.; Columbia, S. C.; Asheville, N. C., and other Southern 
points of importance. This company has had a remarkable 
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iccess considering the general dullness in the concert line 
and has been out about five months. Louis Blumenberg, 


elio 


vil 
United States, and the company assisting him, made up of 
such artists as Mrs. Oestberg, Mrs. Palicot, and Hender- 


the baritone, was particularly attractive. 


son 
Nordica Engagement.—After the spring season of 
opera in this city Lillian Nordica will fill concert engage- 


ments at Minneapolis and St. Louis, and expects to sail for 

} urope on May 9 
A Brooklyn Benefit. 
given at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on March 
the Brooklyn Nursery and Infants’ Hospital, when this pro-- 
} 


gram was admirably presented 


A very enjoyable concert was 
27, in aid of 


S Chopin 


atn 


Mr. ¢ 


ester H. | r 
MioD Verdi 
Mrs. E Grant 
Mr. E Grant, accompanist 
or tal, ‘* The Skeleton,’ ‘ , Williams Macy 
W en especially for Mr. Macy by Fred. Emerson Brooks.) 
W aitir - Millard 
Miss Effie Coker 
Ma 8 
Réve ange Benoni 
antasia Marta Flotow 
Mrs. Elisa Sbriguadello 
Miss Marie Budworth, accompanist.) 
‘ Raff 
ove ; eee -Chopin 
Mr. Chester H. Beebe 
. B ttle Bee”’ pees 
Mr. J. Williams Macy 
Written for Mr. Macy by Josephine Gri 
Miss Marie Budworth, accompanist 
Where t Lindens Bloom Buck 
Mrs. } Grant 
My Highland Laddie ae Marcy 
Miss Effie Coker 
4 panied 1e composer, Mr. Charles #. Marcy.) 
ecita 
Her Silly Bil 
Humore ‘Wat ng the Sparkin 
Mr. J. Williams Macy. 
The piano used was a Wissner grand. 


Two Pachmann Recitals.—The first of Mr. Valdimir 
Pachmann’s Easter Chopin recitals was given in Chicker- 
ing Hall on Tuesday afternoon of last week. This being 


the program 
Ballade p. 4 Chopin 
allade t ° oe 
ee pre *%, No. 19; op. 28, No. 1 28, No. lf 
w oO es, op. 37, No. 2; op. 55, No. 1 
x ¢ les Nos. 5, 10,8; op. 25, Nos. 5, 6, 9 
) ka w, N 3 50, No. 1; op. 41, Nos. 1 
ir waltzes, op. 64, Nos. 2,1; PE Be AS OM, Bincseccsswess 


At the second concert, which occured last Friday after- 
noon, this program was followed 


Sonata 
Fantasie—Impromptu, op. tit 
» 


octurne eee 


*olonaise 


Mazurka 





*relude, of 


wo wailz 
Louis Schmidt's Concert.—The second subscription re- 
by Mr. Louis Schmidt at 4 East Thirty-seventh 
['uesday evening of last week was a thoroughly 
Miss Marguerite Hall assisted, and this 


cital given 


street on 
enjoyable affair 


program was admirably given 





Violin sol SOTO TS TROL ooo o vévvcee escevvesves Bruch 
Recit. e aria Alessandro ’”’,... savbusabacsaceeéiasnacecn¥es Handel 
Violin solo, Two Spanish dances............ secosevcewes Sarasate 
Songs, Threeson ‘Kingsley’s Waterbabies "’..Georg Henschel 

Clear 

“ Wher e World Is Young.” 

I Once Had a Sweet Little Doll.’ 
Violin sc Prelude and fugue (for violin alone).............s008. Bach 
songs 

Adie Ae PEOtes0) ALROe  cccccccccscovesescencescees .. Bizet 

Viens Mon Bien-Aimé”’ 


L'Amour Captif”’.. fa 
owers,”’ with violin obligato 


Spring I 

Paur in Brooklyn.—The fifth rehearsal and concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn took place at 
the Academy of Music on Friday afternoon and Saturday | 


evening of last week. Mr. Ferruccio Busoni was the solo- 


and this the program 


ist, 


See, * COR a és 00 0:00:06: 066 0060 oh DSc ecesbcbdecessecedeades 
Serenade No.7 
Violin obligato 


Mr. Franz Kneisel 
y in B mi 





coeee Schubert | 
.Franz Liszt 








as a concert piece for piano and orchestra by 


Rearrange pian 
F. Busoni.) 
takoczy March, fr lhe Damnation of Faust,’ 
OD. Bhar ccccccvcvccvcececcccccvecscseoveces Hector Be oz 


Sixth Philbarmonic Concert.—The 
hearsal and sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society occur 
in Music Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
respectively. Emma Juch and Maud Powell are to be the 
soloists, the former singing Weber’s aria ‘‘ Er Geht,” from 
Sylvana,” and the latter playing Dvordk’s concerto for 


rtuoso, is one of the strongest solo cards in the | 


} vain « 


sixth public re. | 
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violin in A minor, op. 538. The orchestral numbers are 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5, E minor, op. 64, and 
the ‘‘ Leonore” No. 3 overture. 

Bailey Springs University, Alabama.— Following pro- 
gram was given at Bailey Springs University, Alabama, on 
Friday, the 80th ult., by two pupils of the musical depart- 
ment, Mr. J. de Zielinski, director. The pianist was Miss 
Mary Agnes Coburn, of Kansas City, Mo., while the vio- 
linist was Miss Corrine Porter, of Live Oak, Fla. 


Sonata for piano, OP. 1B...6.sccossccccscssccccssesccccess Frederik Rung 
Andante from Quartet, op. 76, No. 2 Joseph Haydn 
Arranged for violin solo by Guido Papini. 

Amorinen, op. 44, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9......... .Ludwig Schytte 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. Francois Chopin 
Arranged for violin solo by Guido Papini 





"Dy w Riv Biv sevice vavessvasésisvionws Genari Karganoff 
Rondo, op. 51, No. 1...... aa Ne ee 8 Ludwig van Beethoven 
‘ Night Pieces,” om. B, Bos. 8, disses caneioquevesens Robert Schumann 


| J. 8.Thompson Dead.—J. S. Thompson, of Erie, Pa., 
once well known in the musical world, died at that place on 
| March 18 from an attack of the grip. 

Severn Chamber Concerts.—The Severn Quartet, of 
| Springfield, Mass., completed March 24 its second season, 
| having given twenty recitals of chamber music since 
| October 14, 1898. This quartet is composed of Edmund 
Severn, Jr., first violin; Frank P. Nutting, viola; Oscar N. 
Field, second violin; Arthur Severn, violoncello, and they 
have the assistance of excellent soloists at each concert. 
The program of the last concert, in which Mrs. Minna Sites 
| Severn and Miss Effie Terry, piano, and Miss Anna C. 
Newell, soprano, took part, will give an idea of the musical 
feast enjoyed by Springfield music lovers 


Last movement from quartet, op. 12...........sececeesees Mendelssohn 
Songs 
| SO Cee © oc scwectenacecnsics ssseenstengessonense Sterndale Bennett 
| ROE ccccoccsccesaesesasss .... Homer Bartlett 
| Sonata for piano and violin, op. 24............06- . Beethoven 
Songs 
“ERO 6 DOR” 05 occas sevccccetissseceseue vessnccuba Parker 
‘* Summer Days Are Coming.. .....-Mendelssohn 
| Oubetet, OP Bh....ccvascevres eeeteus Schumann 
| 
| California Charity.—The pupils of J. W. Metcalf, of 


Oakland, Cal., gave a concert in aid of the unemployed on 
March 20. They were assisted by Mrs. Olive Reed-Bach- 
elder, contralto ; Mr. Andrew Bogart, baritone ; Mr. Llew- 
|elyn Hughes, violinist, and Mrs. A. L. Gutterson, accom- 
panist. 

Child Pianist from Chicago.—Albany, N. Y., March 
27, 1894.—The musical event of Easter week in this city 
was the recital given this afternoon at the residence of 
Mrs. E. C. Baxter by Laura Sanford, of Chicago, the child 
pianist. Miss Sanford, who is barely thirteen years old, 
executed selections from Chopin, Mendelssohn and the 
other masters with rare intelligence and feeling and 
charmed the music lovers present. The guests included 
Governor and Mrs. Flower. Miss Battershall, a clever 
amateur violinist, and Miss Martin, vocalist, both of this 
city, assisted in the entertainment.—‘‘ Herald.” 


Foerster’s Trio.—The following regarding Mr. Ad. M. 
Foerster’s trio is taken from the Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch :” 

The choice program began with Mr. Ad. M. Foerster’s trio for 
piano, violin and violoncello, op. 29, which was practically a novelty, 
though two of its three movements had been given here a year or 
The opening allegro, introduced by a few unison bars 
vement, t live 
ianship. Its dramatic 


two ago 


quasi-andante, uilt 


on 


1 
m 


a forceful, well knit ) 
themes and developed with i 
effects are admirably relieved and contrasted in the lovely larghetto, 


inspiration that the 





le 


uncommon 


quite the best sustained flight of pure, melodic 


can recall from Mr. Foerster’s pen. No composer of to-day 






wr € 

would be ashamed to sign that larghetto—or the former movement 

either, for that matter. The last movement, marked allegro con 

spirito, vivace, seems really a scherzoin subject matter and also in 
at first. It takes some effort to make a finale out of it 





allegro 
Mr. Carl Retter, Mr. Valdemar Papenbrock and Mr 
hardt played the trio con amore and proved their faithful study of its 


Fritz Burck- 


uncommon difficulties It was a performance from which the 
audience derived keen pleasure, leading to prolonged applause and 
alls for the composer. 

He Is Worth It.—Dr. Austin Pearce has been re- 


engaged for the First Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, at 


| asalary of $1,000, after a lively dispute at a trustees’ meet- 


ing. When the question of the musical appropriation came 
before a recent meeting of the trustees considerable ob- 
jection was made on the part of a number of these men 
to the payment of $1,000 each to Dr. Pearce and G. H. 
Smock, the precentor, the more musical of the trustees 
warmly championing the cause of the organist, and {certain 
members claiming that good men could be had for $500. 


| After a heated argument good sense prevailed, and the ap- 
| propriation was made, for which the members of the church 


are to be congratulated. 
Philadelphia Wagner Festival.—Four performanees of | 
German opera are to be given at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, this week by the same company which | 
| was heard here last week. The arrangement is as follows: 
Monday evening, April 2 and Saturday matinée, April 7, 
‘* Die Walkiire ;" Wednesday evening, April 4, ‘‘ Gotter- 
| dammerung ;” Friday evening, April 6, ‘‘ Tannhduser.” 
| Vanderbilt’s Bad Break.—Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
| Chauncey M. Depew addressed; the seventh annual con- 
ference of the Railroad Department of the Young Men’s 








| Christian Association in the Railroad Building at Forty- 
| fifth street and Madison avenue last Friday evening. 
| Mr. Vanderbilt presided and Mr. Depew sat just at his 

left. There was a violin solo on the program by Miss 

Marguaritha Rassmussen, an extremely pretty girl and an 
| accomplished violinist, and to Mr. Vanderbilt fell the duty 
| of introducing her. This he did with all the grace of a 
) presentation at a Patriarchs’ ball, but he then made the 
| mistake of attempting to turn her music. 

The selection, which was Beriot’s ‘‘Scene de Ballet,” 
went all right until the fair performer had almost ended 
the first page when Mr. Vanderbilt turned the page. 
Either he was unfamiliar with the ‘‘Scene de Ballet” 
or absentminded. The bow squeaked pathetically across 
the strings and the girl looked frightened. Then she 
glared indignantly at Mr. Vanderbilt and flushed crimson, 
and turned the page spasmodically. 

There was a smooth interval then until the end of the 
third page was reached. Mr. Vanderbilt looked abstracted 
and didn't turn. Dr. Depew smiled seraphically and the 
solo came to an abrupt stop. Everybody laughed and ap- 
plauded, and Dr. Depew never lost his smile. When the 
solo was resumed Miss Rasmussen turned her own pages, 
and Mr. Vanderbilt sat down, looking self conscious and 
uncomfortable. 

Mr. Schmidt’s Last.—The last organ recital of the sea- 
son will by given by Mr. Carl G. Schmidt on the organ of 
the New York Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn, on Saturday 
afternoon. Miss Mona Downs and Clifford Schmidt will 
assist in the excellent program. 


Brown at Sewickley.—Mr. Henry Eyre Brown, of 
Brooklyn, gave an interesting recital on the organ of the 
Presbyterian Church, Sewickley, Pa.,on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. He was assisted by Mr. Ethelbert W. 
Nevin, organist ; Mrs. J. Sharpe McDonald, soprano ; Mr. 
Paul Zimmerman, tenor, and Mr. J. J. Isensee, baritone. 

A New Musical College.—Mr. Geissenhainer (Demo- 
crat, New Jersey) has introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to incorporate the American College of 
Musicians. The bill names Asa Bird Gardiner, A. R. Par- 
sons, S. P. Warren and Dudley Buck, of New York; W 
B. Webb, Washington, D. C.; James Simons, South Caro- 
lina; W. D. Harden, Georgia ; S. S. Sanford, Connecticut'; 
Clarence Eddy, Illinois; G. E. Whiting and S. B. Whiting, 
Massachusetts ; E. M. Bowman, New Jersey; W. W. Gil- 
christ, Pennsylvania; C. B. Cady, Illinois; A. A. Stanley, 
Michigan, and J. C. Filmore, of Wisconsin, incorporators, 
and authorizes them to establish a national school of music 
in Washington, D. C. 

The project for an American College of Musicians has 
aroused considerable interest all over the country. As far 
as can be ascertained its object is to place athorough musi- 
cal education within the reach of students, who will also be 
examined by regularly appointed and competent musicians 
in every branch of the art. The scheme seems to have 
many points of similarity with the local examinations held 
annually in England by the Royal Academy of Music at 
various centres throughout the United Kingdom. 

By the present act the corporation receives power to ap- 
point the requisite offices and musical examiners as may be 
necessary to properly transact the business of the college. 

A registrar will make Washington his headquarters, and 
the affairs of the institution will be conducted through him. 
In addition the bill authorizes the corporation of the college 
tofound a national training school for music in connection 
with the college, with the object of providing an establish- 
ment where can be obtained a complete musical education. 

When I saw Mr. Walter Damrosch last night with regard 
to the bill to incorporate the American College of Musicians 
he said : ‘‘ It is a good thing, and I gladly signed a petition 
urging the passage of the bill. Other musicians have done 
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likewise. I am not familiar with all the details of the 
project, but I am satisfied it will be of benefit to music in 
America. Mr. Albert Ross Parsons is the prime mover in 
the matter.” 

Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, founder of the National Con- 
servatory of Music, when I asked her opinion of the bill, 
said: ‘It is difficult to judge of the motives behind any 
bill except by the personnel of the incorporators. Any hon- 
est effort for the advancement of musical education is 
commendable, but the bane of that branch of art is the 
element of professional profit. The present movement 
seems to be an intention of a genuine effort to promote 
musical education in the United States.”—‘' Herald.” 

Frederick F. Steeb.—Frederick F. Steeb, one of the 
popular baritone singers in Brooklyn, and who at one time 
was in the famous St. James’ Protestant Episcopal Church 
choir, and more recently 1n the choir of the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, died at the home of his parents in 
Sparkill-on-the-Hudson, Thursday. Mr. Steeb was thirty- 
eight years old. He was oneof the leading singers of the 
Apollo Club. He made his last appearance in the Classon 
Avenue Church two weeks ago. He had been ill for some 
time with bronchial trouble. He leaves a wife. The 
funeral will take place from his parents’ home to-day. 

Plunket Greene’s Last.— Mr. Plunket Greene was to 
have given his fifth and last recital in Chamber Music 
Hall last Monday evening. The following program was an- 
nounced: Two Handel airs, ‘‘ Verdi prati” and ‘ Gia 
risuonar d'intorno;” Beethoven’s ‘‘ Die ehre Gottes,” two 
Schumann songs, ‘‘ Aus den ostlichen Rosen” and ‘‘ Mit 
Myrthen und Rosen ;” Schubert’s ‘‘ Dithyrambe ” and two 
Brahms’ songs, ‘‘ Auf dem Kirchofe" and ‘‘ Wie bist du 
meine Koenigin.” In part 2 a ballad from Parry’s 
‘‘ Judith,” two songs by C. V. Stanford—‘: Prince Modoc’s 
Farewell” and ‘*The Old Navy;” two by Battison 
Haynes—‘‘ Weep ye no more” and ‘‘ Where she her sa- 
cred bower adorns;” two by Arthur Somervell—‘‘ Go 
hearte unto the lampe of lighte ;” one by Maude Valerie 
White—‘' The Devout Lover,” and ‘‘ Biddy Aroo!"” by J. 
Fuller-Maitland. Seats are now on sale at the box office. 
Mr. Victor Harris will play Mr. Greene’s accompaniments. 
This will be Mr. Greene's last appearance this season in 
New York. 


, 


Clara Poole-King.—Mrs. Clara Poole-King has the 
honor probably of being the first vocalist engaged for the 
coming Toronto festival and opening of the new and 
beautiful Massey Music Hall, of that city,in June. Mrs. 
Poole-King’s name was used as the principal contralto of 
the Cincinnati Festival, in a leading periodical, some time 
since. It is true, however, that Mrs. Poole-King was 
offered the engagement, but unfortunately she was not 
able to accept, as arrangements had been perfected a short 
time before, interfering with the date of the concerts in 
Cincinnati. 


A Soloist for Rochester.—Miss Bertha M. Cushing, of 
3oston, has been secured as the principal soloist for the 
Rochester, N. Y., Melourgia’s last concert of this season, 
April 19. Miss Cushing has a deep, rich contralto voice of 
wonderful sweetness and power, and though as yet her 
reputation is largely confined to New England, she gives 
promise of a great career. A well-known Boston musician 
writes of her: 

She has truly the finest contralto voice I ever heard, and I antici- 
pate for her a brilliant future 

She is still studying with Miss Clara E. Munger, the 
well-known former teacher of Emma Eames-Story, and is 
at present solo contralto of Plymouth Church at Worcester, 
Mass. 

A Brahms’ Joke.—The gifts of Johannes Brahms are 
gradually coming to light. A good story of him is told by 
Mr. H. H. Wetzler, who is one of the viola players in the 
Damrosch Orchestra, and who played the organ at the fifth 
concert in the Saint-Saéns symphony. Mr. Wetzler is the 
young man (of twenty-three) whose symphony received a 
prize in Chicago and was played twice by the Thomas 
Orchestra. He is a great Bach enthusiast, and will soon 
be heard from in that capacity. At present he is looking 
for a position as organist, and one would think that any 
church would be proud to engage so gifted and promising 
amusician. Butto the point. A few years ago when Mr. 
Wetzler was a pupil of Mrs. Schumann in Frankfort, Brahms 
arrived there to produce some of his works. He also at- 
tended a performance of a setting of Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of the 
Bell” by a local composer, and when at the close he was 
asked his opinion, he exclaimed slyly: ‘‘ Wasn’t Schiller a 
a splendid poet!” Who would have thought that Brahms 
was witty ?—‘' Post.” 

Zippora Monteith.— Miss Zippora Monteith will sing at 
a concert in Brooklyn this evening and will also fill an en- 
gagement in this city the same evening. She sings in 
Gounod’s Communion Service, with orchestra and chorus, 
at Waverly, R. I., on the 24th, and in ‘‘ Elijah,” at Plain- 
field, on May 15. 

Stole a ‘‘Strad.’’—Jean Bott, an aged musician, of this 
city, has reported to the police the theft of a Stradivarius 
violin last Saturday afternoon. He values the instrument 
at $4,000, and was offered that sum by Nicolini just prior to 








his departure for Europe, but refused to take a check and 
the sale fell through. On Saturday a young man called and 
asked permission to wait Mr. Bott’s return. He was left 
alone, and securing the violin he disappeared. 

Sunday Musie.—The last Damrosch Popular Concert 
was given at Music Hall last Sunday evening. Mr. Plunket 
Greene was the soloist and the program read as follows : 

TSCHAIKOWSKY’S GREAT “SYMPHONIE PATHETIQUE.” 


(By request.) 
Arabian Dance....... 


: ‘from ‘‘ Nutcracker Suite’’...... Tschaikowsky 
Chinese Dance....... j 
Songs— 
ME BONN cavndeuccgesutccvsuseddvalrvesdededasneuteetaessons Cornelius 


..Old English 







PFS cc ics cccctsacosdcesccées 


WEIS BU ONE idk cb ccccccntddusdsketecrisisededaucnen Cornish 
** All Mein Gedanken”.......... «sss ..Old German Minnelied 
© ET be PII © ec iccnapnctacadceraaseneennensssecebecnades Irish 


Mr. Plunket Greene, 
Accompanied by Mr. Walter Damrosch. 
Andante Cantabile for strings.. , 
Overture Solennelle............. j 

Liebling in Detroit.—When Emil Liebling, of Chicago, 
visits a city to play in concerts or to give a recital there is 
sure to be a stirring up in the musical and social life of the 
town. He played at Detroit, and the ‘ Free Press” of 
March 28 says: 

Emil Liebling, the renowned pianist, of Chicago, and members of 
the Philharmonic Club were entertained at the Fellowcreft Club last 
night. The pianist is a gentleman of distinguished bearing, well 
informed pon many subjects and a delightful conversationalist. His 
work in an educational sense in the cause of music has been such that 
he is deservedly an interesting person to all who are familiar with 
his labors. Mr. Liebling expressed his pleasure in meeting with the 
newspaper men and their friends, and a jovial Bohemian time was 
the order of the day—night. 

Late Arrivals.—N. Vert, the London manager, arrived 
here last Saturday. 

Mr. Foli, the basso, who sang at the Academy of Music 
under the Mapleson régime, has registered at the Everett 
House. 

A Tale of Tubbs.—The pupils of the New York Vocal 
Institute, F. H. Tubbs director, gave the ninth recital at 
the school on March 29. The program included selections 
from the ‘‘Elijah.” 

Burmeister at Galloway.—Richard Burmeister gave a 
recital before the students of Galloway College, Searcy, 
Ark., playing the following program: 


sbdddéd eendaedas eedieua Tschaikowsky 


Sarabande and chaconne from the opera “ Almira”’.....,..... Handel 
SOUSA APPASSlODAH. 260.00 vcccccccvcesedccecseedccedoccccosece Beethoven 
Impromptu in C minor, op. 90, No. 1........... osecnscacs Schubert 
Fk Re I on sone ne snehebeesecé cana: ad eeseen aa0 +c Neen 
Scherzo in B minor... ; 4 : 
Jw Tees (Cl. ©. hiwen deigesoganaane metnsadesdecepacenegnsues Chopin 
['wo preludes......... j 

 Depwbieibiats Bo Che Cee oie vce ckccce cc cccctcastecnnccsssecdiede Weber 

(Concert arrangement by Richard Burmeister.) 

el eG.” HE GRE TRON ond ccbncscedscistomencereaees Wagner 
Rhapsodie No. 9 (“‘ Pesther Carnaval ”).........cccccccscecceceees Liszt 


Mr. Burmeister was very warmly received and captured 
from the start his audience, which became so enthusiastic 
over his artistic performance as to recall him again and 
again. Burmeister is one of those few pianists who exer- 
cise magnetism over theirlisteners ; they sat spell bound at 
his deep, noble and powerful interpretation of the Beethoven 
sonata, his poetic, delicate rendering of the Chopin numbers, 
and the dash, spirit and virtuosity with which he played 
the Liszt rhapsody. Long continuous applause induced 
the artist to sit down again and play an encore. 

Sixth Virgil Recital.—The sixth of the eight piano re- 
citals of the Virgil Piano School will be given to-night at 
Steinway Hall by Mr. Frederick Mariner, assisted by Mr. 
J. S. Gregg, vocalist. 

German Saengerfest.— The following engagements 
have been made for the festival concerts at the German 
Saengerfest: Amalia Materna, Emma Juch, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Emil Fischer, Maude Powell and Victor Herbert. 
Negotiations are pending with a number of other artists. 
The concerts will take place at the Madison Square Gar- 
den, June 28, 24, 25 and 26. The festival will be inaugu- 
rated by a grand torchlight procession in honor of the out 
of town societies. The festival chorus consists of 
3,000 voices, and Messrs. Carl Hein, Messrs. Frank Van 
der Stucken and Heinrich Zoellner will be the musical di- 
rectors. 

OTICE—There is a foreign letter in this office for Mr. 
Carl Steinhaus, musical director or conductor. We 
should like to have his address. 
oo. well-known New York contralto desires 
engagement with a first-class, reliable concert com- 
pany. Address ‘‘ Malibran,” care of THE MusicaL Courier. 
ANTED by a pianist who has studied abroad for 
four years and who contemplates returning to 
America next spring, a position as teacher of the piano at 
a well established conservatory or academy. Address 
* K. R.,” office of THe Musicar Courier, 19 Union Square, 
W., New York city. 


over 


Arthur Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan returned to 
London from the Riviera full of health and spirits. His 
visit to the South has been a complete holiday, and the re- 
port that he has been engaged upon a new opera are quite 
erroneous. March 15 by the morning mail he left again for 
Paris, and shortly, it is understood, he will proceed to Ber- 
lin for the production of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 








Margaret Macintyre.—Miss Macintyre. who has 
been singing so well in the ‘‘ Walkiire,” at Milan, is 
engaged for the Fenice, Venice, where she will sing in 
Verdi’s ‘‘Aida” and Ponchielli’s ‘‘ La Gioconda.” She 
does not intend to return to London for the season, or, at 
any rate, to sing at the Opera, preferring to rest during the 
summer and taking up her duties again in Italy next 
winter. 

Death by Inanition.—The London paper “ The 
Overture,” amonthly, ‘‘ written by musicians for musi- 
cians,” has at last died unregretted. 

Another Prize.—The publishing firm of Schott 
Brothers are organizing an international competition in 
connection with the opening of the exhibition at Antwerp 
in May. A prize of $100 is offered for the composition of a 
solemn march for orchestra. The publication of the work 
will be undertaken by Mr. Schott, who will also take in 
hand the public performance on the day of the opening of 
the exhibition. 

F. H. Cowen.—Mr. F. H. Cowen was engaged to 
conduct in Leipsic his Symphony in F and his suite, ‘‘ The 
Language of Flowers,” for the Liszt Verein. 

The Richter Concerts in London and Bay- 
reuth.—The Richter concerts will this summer be re- 
duced to four, taking place on June 4, 11, 12 and 25. The 
reasons were detailed by Dr. Richter in a letter received by 
Mr. Vert March 15, and they will be found quite conclu- 
sive. It appears Mrs. Wagner has decided (and this will 
be news to the Wagnerians) that the Bayreuth perform- 
ances this summer are the last that can be given for some 
years, and consequently it is the special wish of Wagner's 
widow that Dr. Richter—since Von Biilow’s death the sen- 
ior pupil or disciple of Wagner--should conduct several of 
these final representations. Dr. Richter modestly adds : 
‘« My obligations to the music and the family of my great 
master would not allow me to refuse her.” The great con- 
ductor must therefore leave London on June 26 at the 
latest. Instead he proposes to somewhat extend his au- 
tumn concerts. His provincial tour will last from October 
8 to 20, and during that period he will give two, and per- 
haps three London concerts. 

Dr. Richter’s letter, by the way, is dated March 12, and 
His inability to con- 
on the 11th was 


it makes no mention of any illness. 
duct the Vienna Philharmonic concert 
therefore probably due to some temporary indisposition, 
which has passed away. 

Trebelli to Tour.—Mrs. Antoinette Trebelli sailed 
on the Umbria last week from Liverpool on a tour of the 
United States and Canada. 

French Teachers in London.—Mr. 
Petilleau, professor at the Charterhouse, has organized a 
musical and dramatic matinée for the benefit of the Pension 
Fund of the National Society of French Teachers in 
England. It will be given May 30 at the Palace Theatre, 
Shaftesbury avenue, under the patronage of the French 
ambassador, the Lord Mayor, &c. 


Georges 


London College of Music.—Her Majesty has ex- 
pressed her inability to inaugurate the new Royal College 
of Music, and the building will accordingly be officially 
opened by the Prince of Wales, on the Queen’s behalf, on 
Monday, May 7. On this occasion an inaugural ode, the 
poem by Mr. A. C. Swinburne, and the music by Mr. 
Charles Wood, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
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a former scholar at the Royal College, will be performed by 
the soloist, chorus and orchestra of students. 
The “ Unknown” Portrait of Beethoven. 
The ‘‘ hitherto unknown portrait of Beethoven,” which 
has been reproduced by one of the German papers, is not 
such a novelty as has been supposed. It is identical with 
the Brunswick portrait, taken when Beethoven was about 
thirty-five, and discovered five or six years ago. It was 
then reproduced in the weekly London *‘ Graphic.’ 
Erard’s London Rooms. —The new concert room 

at Messrs. Erard’s will unfortunately not be ready for the 
approaching season. The delay is due to last year’s coal 
strike, which stopped some work upon a certain make of 
terra cotta used in the building. The new hall, which is 
iinly intended for recitals and chamber concerts, will hold 
and it will be opened in the autumn. 


m 





about 600 people 

Belgium.—The choral societies of Belgium are pre- 
paring for great events. Two grand singing contests are 
organizing, one at Charleroi in May, the other at Mons in 
The latter is to celebrate the jubilee of Roland de 
the former will be the meeting place of the two 
‘Legia” and ‘‘ The Scholars 


June. 
Lassus ; 
famous Liége societies, the ‘ 


of Gretry,”” when the question of superiority will be tried 
again. At present ‘‘ The Scholars of Gretry” are the 
champions. A third society, the ‘*Société Musicale,” of 
Dison, will also compete. The whole number of singers 


will be 3,000, and a vast hall to contain 5,000 persons is be- 


ing construeted. 

Madrid.-—The violinist Monasterio will succeed Arrieto 
director of the Madrid Conservatory. The Theatre dela 
Zarzuela will give a performance of Arrieto’s works in 
honor of his memory, and also an extraordinary representa- 


as 


tion of Barbieri’s works 
Luporini.—It is reported that the new three act opera, 
I Dispetti Amorosi,” by Gaetano Luporini, at Turin, was 
well received and contains many interesting pages. 
Cesar Franck.—A committee 
ge to erect a monument toCésar Franck, and anauxiliary 
under Victor d’In- 


has been formed at 
Li 
committee has been nominated at Paris 
dey 

Pensions at the Paris Opera.—tThe report of 
the committee on pensions at the Opérainforms us that the 
contributions to the fund are 182, of which 115 belong to 


the chorus and orchestra. Contributors can claim a pen- 
ion after twenty years of service or fifty years of age. 
Complaints have been made by the public that the direct- 
ors out of kindness retain many of their old fellow work- 
rs who have outlived their usefulness, and in consequence 
4 new system of retiring pensions ‘‘ for contributors who 
from failure of their artistic powers cannot fill their parts 
instituted. By this new plan the time 


properly,” has been 


necessary for a pension may be reduced one-fourth. 


Pauline Savari.—The report was current in Paris 
that Mrs. P. Savari, distracted by criticisms on the ap- 
proaching performances of ‘‘ Alceste,” organized by her, 
had tried to commit suicide. She published a card two 





later denying any such intention, and explaining that 
she was the victim of a mistake in bottles. The perform- 
was put off till March 13. 

De Themines.—The death is anonunced of the Mar- 
juis Achille de Lauziéres de Thémines, musical critic of 
La Patrie,” and translator of numerous 
Italian into French. He 


Paris journal ‘* 
into Italian 


as in his seventy-sixth year. 


the 
French libretti and 

Auguste Caune.—Mr. Auguste Caune, whose death 
took place lately at Marseilles, was born in 1826 and in 
early life was a long time in Austria, where he learned to 
admire the works of Wagner. This decided his vocation. 
He gave up business and returned to Marseilles to devote 
himself to composition. His best work is a mass for male 
voices, with the accompaniment divided between the grand 


organ and the choir organ alternately. He also wrote an 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Golden Calf ;” several motets, an orchestral 
piece, ‘‘ The Pilgrimage to Kevlaar;” a trio for piano, 
violin and ‘cello, &c. He was for many years organist 


at dt Joseph's Church. 


Dresden.—lt is definitely announced that the Count 


Nicolas von Seebach has been appointed general director 
of the Royal Theatre and Orchestra in Dresden. 

Vienna Opera.—The spring leaves of absence have 
begun. Reichmann will be absent all May, and will appear 
at Munich. Winkelmann will be absent from March 18 to 
April 20. Lola Beeth and Van Dyck will have a shorter 


in order to visit Monte Carlo. Van Dyck’s great 
leave of absence begins April 1 and extends till September 
1, In April he will sing in Paris at the 100th representation 


scave 


of ** Lohengrin.” 
Fritz Brueckner.—The young ‘cellist, Fritz Briick- 
ner, had great success at the sixth subscription concert at 
Stuttgart 

Wurzburg. —A three opera, 
** Arnelda,” by Andreas Mohr, of Karlsruhe, met with a 
favorable reception at its first performance at the City 
Theatre of Wiirzburg. 


act romantic comic 


Altenburg.—The one act ‘ Trischka,” by E. Meyer- 


give it merely for what it is worth.—‘‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 


ports of the reproduction of Apollo’s hymn in Athens 
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character is dumb, but dances herself free from the attacks 
of some bandits. The music is weak. 


Marie Erich.—The coloratura singer Miss Marie 
Erich, of Briinn, has appeared at Wiesbaden in ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto” and ‘‘The Huguenots” with great success. 

Constantin Loew.—The orchestral director of the 
Josephstadt Theatre, Vienna, began his fortieth artistic 
jubilee March 11. 

Gwyllm Crowe.—The death is announced of Mr. 
Gwyllm Crowe, director of the Promenade Concerts, Lon- 
don. Mr. Gwyllm Crowe was originally an army band- 
master, and for many years he was chief of the band of the 
Fourteenth King’s Hussars. His period of service expired 
somewhere in the early seventies, and he then found employ- 
ment in the country and at theatres. In 1881, however, he 
became conductor of the Promenade Concerts, his imme. 
diate predecessors being Mr. Cowen, in 1880, and Mr. Alfred 
Cellier and Sir Arthur Sullivan, in 1879. Following these mu- 
sicians, an almost entirely unknown man had an uphill battle 
to fight, but Mr. Crowe collected an excellent orchestra, and 
without pretending to do more than his qualifications justi- 
fied, he succeeded remarkably well. His compositions are, 
of course, of a light character, but the ‘‘See-Saw” waltz 
achieved enormous popularity, and many of his operatic 
arrangements were extremely well done. Mr. Crowe re- 
tained the post of conductor at the Promenade Concerts 
during the whole of the régime of Mr. Freeman Thomas, 
that is to say, down to two or three years ago. 

Ludwig Abel. — The long time concertmeister of 
the Royal Orchestra, Munich, Ludwig Abel, resigned on 
April 1. 

Hegyesi.—The celebrated ‘cellist, Louis Hegyesi, 
teacher at the Conservatory of Cologne, and member of the 
Cologne String Quartet, died there February 27 


we 


Wilhelm I.—The old Kaiser Wilhelm I. was, like his 
grandson, addicted to conducting. He told the band of 
the Augusta Regiment that they took the tempo for the 
ballet in ‘‘ Satanella” too quick. In the afternoon, when 
they were playing again, he took the bAton, tapped the 
desk, and began with the words, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, gent- 
ly, very gently,” repeating several times, ‘‘ Noch ruhiger.” 
At the end he laid down the baton, saying, ‘‘So war es 
schon.” 

A Verdi Anccdote.—The real creator of modern 
Italian opera, Verdi, has always been noted for his com- 
mon sense and modesty. He gave a striking illustration of 
these traits at Milan a week or two ago. He stopped in 
that city on his way to Paris, and intimated his desire to 
hear a performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Walkiire,” which the 
manager willingly gratified. Verdi followed the play and 
music with the closest attention, and at the end, on being 
asked what impression it had made on him, he replied: 
‘‘Crushing! For you know that it is not agreeable to be 
convinced of our own insignificance."—'t Evening Post.” 


Rousseau as a Composer.—Jean Jacques was 
accused of common theft, and of having no knowledge of 
the rudiments of musical technic. This last charge, I 
think, stands in a measure refuted by the mere fact that he 
had come to Paris in 1742 for the purpose of putting for- 
ward a new notation of which he was the inventor. The 
central idea consisted, I believe, in the substitution of 
numerals for the usual signs employed, but he was never 
able to persuade the Academy to take any interest in his 


i 


in correspondence with Rousseau concerning the libretto 
of an opera which the latter was to supply. Granet is said 
to have composed the music and to have directed it to ‘‘ M. 
Rousseau, Homme des Lettres, Demeurant a Paris,” decid- 


‘ 


several literary men of the namein Paris. The parcel is 
supposed to have fallen into the hands of one Pierre Rous- 
seau. This gentleman, though he knew that the packet 
could not have been intended for him, not only read it, but 
showed it to a Mr. Bellissent, also a musician. ‘ 
Having satisfied his curiosity, he returned it to the postal 
authorities, and in time it duly reached its rightful owner. | ! 
Had the opera shared the fate of its two companions, ‘‘ Les 
Muses Galantes” and ‘‘ Pygmalion,” nothing probably 
would have been heard of all this. But it was quite suc- 
cessful enough to set aright the train of gossip, if not of 
slander. Mr. Bellissent related what he knew of the matter, 
and Mr. Pierre Rousseau wrote a full account of the whole 
affair in ‘‘The Journal Encyclopédique” for December, 
1752. 

Jean Jacques indignantly refuted the accusations made 
against him, and, to prove his ability, rewrote the whole of 
the work, arather disastrous proceeding, as it proved, for 
the later version did not bear comparison with the earlier. 
The story as it stands is neither creditable nor credible. I 


t 


c 
c 


zine.” 
An Ancient Hymn to Apollo.—The keenest 
interest has been manifested throughout Europe over re- 








Helmund, is rather a ballet than an opera. The chief 


on Thursday. Making due allowance for sentimental en- 








possessor of a voice of excellent qualities. 
and pure, and her style and manner were very pleasing. 
Her singing lent real enjoyment to the occasion. 
performers were greeted with an encore after each num- 


Novelette 


Nocturne 
Papillons, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12. 
Ballade, op. 47 


on the 12th inst. for her long projected tour in Japan. 
will sing in Yokohama and elsewhere, and about the mid- 
dle of summer will return to Europe via the United States. 





thusiasm over the resurrection of the music which has been 
buried 2,000 years, all accounts agree in ascribing the high- 
est musical merit to the composition. One correspondent 
declares that everyone present was ravished by the charm 
of the music, with its mingled originality, simplicity and 


grandeur. The hymn occupied a quarter of an hour in 
rendering. It was sung by achoir with piano accompani- 
ment. The king was quite overcome with emotion and 


requested a repetition. This is by no means the first musi- 
cal treasure of the ancient Greeks which has been brought 
to light and translated. There are the music of the first 
Pythian ode of Pindar, two hymns of Dionysius to Cal- 
liope and Apollo and a hymn by Mesomedes. None of 
these is particularly enchanting to modern ears. Apollo’s 
hymn, is, however, much more grand and majestic in its 
melody. There is one part only, the Greeks not employing 
harmony or part singing. They had seven modes, whereas 
modern music has only two, major and minor. Apollo’s 
hymn is of the Dorian mode, which is described as digni- 
fied, severe and grave, a sort of Gregorian chant. It will 
be published in Paris shortly.—‘‘ Sun.” 

Colonne Concerts. — The management of the 
Colonne concerts at Paris announce a series of supple- 
mentary concerts to take place this month and April. The 
first will have as conductor Felix Mottl, the second Her- 
mann Levi, the third Ed. Grieg, and the fourth Mr. 
Colonne. 








Miss Heming’s Recital. 

HE fifth of the series of eight piano recitals 

by the Virgil Piano School was given last Wednes- 

day evening at Steinway Hall by Miss Marian A. Monk 
Heming, assisted by Miss Florence de V. Boesé, vocalist. A 
very large and thoroughly appreciative audience filled the 
hall. Miss Heming’s playing certainly gave great satis- 
faction. The clearness of her passage playing, her skillful 


gradations of power and the general grace and ease of her 


movements gave proof that she is one who has made 


thorough use of the Practice Clavier, for these are among 
the characteristic qualities of those who use that instru- 


ment. 


It is, I believe, a special theory of the Virgil method that 


the technic is the direct cause of the effects produced. 
The study and practice of correct movements is therefore 
the first thing attended to, which doubtless accounts for 
the uniform ease with which all of the pianists of this 
school play. 
one yet presented, but she proved herself equal to the task. 
If any preference can be given to the rendering of any of 
the number, it would be to the Bach préambule, the Chopin 
fantasie and the Schumann papillons, several of which 
were exquisitely done. 


Miss Heming’s program was the most trying 


The artistic excellence of the player was more pro- 


nounced in the delicacy of her piano than in the power of 
her forte passages, for at times greater power would have 
heightened the effect. 
certainly is not to make pounders ; all the players I have 
heard play in a particularly graceful and finished style, not 
that they are deficient in power, but that special attention 


The effect of practice onthe clavier 


Miss Florence de V. Boesé is the 


s given to tonal effects. 
Her tone is full 


Both 


invention ber. The program was the following : 
Touching ‘‘ Le Devin du Village,” the story goes that it | Préambule..........-..-sesseeseseeeeeenes creeeeeenereesesceeneeanns Bach 
was the work of a musician named Granet, who had been Andante, COU VARIAN oo. 6.0.0. 5060005004 6 06n0000060058007 05 eee 
IND, . ca vuan sadece cst bebeseveneddenses thus -0seecedusang eee 


Miss Heming. 
‘The old and the young, Marie "’ 
‘Every rose must have its thorns,..........0.eseseeeee Woolson Morse 
Miss Boesé. 


Frederic H. Cowen 


edly & yague address, seeing that there were at that time Fantasie, Op. 4....cccocccccsesccccsccccsccscceresccscvssvcccccces Chopin 


Miss Heming 





‘It seems to me”’ 


Miss Boesé. 


NS gob op ccnerdnde toe nheusuae saubaetssédebetinss susaderéncakeade Liszt 
Miss Heming. 








Bruckner.—The Philosophical Society, of the Uni- 


versity of Vienna, has requested the ministry to grant a 


pension to Anton Bruckner, who is in ill health and poor 
circumstances. 


Minnie Hauk.—Mrs. Minnie Hauk sailed for Genoa 
She 


Geneva.—The musical season at Geneva has produced 
hree noteworthy concerts—a Max Bruch festival concert, 


an archaic concert by the Conservatory Society, at which 
the ‘‘ Battle of Marignan” was given, and a Chaminade con- 


ert, at which Miss Chaminade was applauded as pianist, 
omposer and conductor. 
Paris Opera Comique.—The journal ‘ La Patrie” 


reports that probably M. Carvalho will soon resign the 
direction of the Opéra Comique to M. Carré. 
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The Outlook Company, New York. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, The Plymouth Hymnal 


HE Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbett, successor of the 

Rev. Mr. Beecher at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has 

put forth a book of hymns for ‘‘ the church, the social meet- 

ing and the home,” which also includes a liturgy and some 

psalms in prose, pointed for chanting and with appropriate 
chants. 

The work is carefully edited, indexed, &c., and so well 
produced as to have an attractive appearance, and it will 
lie upon the music desk without that aggravating tendency 
to close unless forcibly held open, which many music books 
have, being badly bound. There is no pagination except 
for the prefatory matter, the numbers of the hymns being 
possibly deemed sufficient; norare there punctuation marks 
for headlines, numbers of hymns, authors’ names or wher- 
ever ample space or a change of type is deemed sufficient to 
indicate disconnection. 

A first glance at the music reveals the fact that the editor 
leans directly toward modern ideas so greatly that this 
work may be placed side by side with the many hymnals 
that have appeared in rapid succession during the past half 
century, or since the first appearance of Mercer's collection 
in England. Therefore if report speak truly this work will 
mark a new erain the music of Plymouth Church, and ap- 
pear therein as a great step in advance. 

As regards the arrangement of the music, some praise is 
due for the pains that have evidently been taken to meet the 
requirements of congregations. The melodies lie well 
within the range of ordinary voices. 
neither too high nor too low. 
made to move in a tonal region which is most available, for 
the former are not required to produce notes so high in 
pitch as to have their courage tested when singing in pews, 
nor the basses so low that the baritones may not also join. 
Nor are the intervals to be intoned so strange or awkwardly 


The contralto part is | 
The tenors and basses are | 





placed as to make their correct rendering a matter of such | 


difficulty that the mind will be drawn so far away from the 


’ : . : | 
thoughts expressed in the words as to hinder devotional 
8 


exercises. 

The harmonizations are for the most part natural, con- 
sistent, diatonic and easy of attainment. 

They are mostly free from mawkish, sentimental, chrom- 
atic or far fetched chords, and are, generally speaking, 
expressed grammatically. 

If there be no sign of genius in this simplicity it is well 
that no sickly dilettantism displays itself in mannerisms 
or favoritisms that become tiresome. 


| 
‘* Amen ” is printed at the end of each hymn, but it near- | 
ly always has the same harmonic formula (subdominant | 


followed by tonic) in common with many other books of the 
class, whether it be suitable or unsuitable. This will not 
gratify persons who attach great value to final cadences, 
and are acquainted with the manytruly sublime ones which 
have ennobled the music of the Church from pre-Palestrina 
times. But in this as in all other matters the book, if not 
better is no worse than others, which have found favor. 
Perhaps also these ‘‘ Amens,” although printed, are never 
sung, for they are omitted in the service of the Reformed 
Protestant Collegiate Dutch churches in New York. A 
book has been published by Novello & Co., consisting en- 
tirely of different short settings of the word ‘‘amen,” 
which may interest readers. It is very far from complete, 
as it omits all those which are specially interesting from 
being typical of the ecclesiastical modes, yet still it is suffi- 
ciently rich to deserve notice. 

Considerable praise must here be awarded for the good 
workmanship displayed with regard to the construction of 
the four part harmony, the combined and contrasted effects 
of the four melodic threads of the quartet, the individual 
excellence of the melodies and their mutual enhancement. 

It is also pleasant to note that the extremely vulgar pe- 
culiarity known as the ‘‘ Scotch snap” has been smoothed 
over so well in the tune ‘‘ Maitland ” that it is almost elim- 
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those who were willing to face martyrdom strengthened 
one another, encouraged the weak, timid and vacillating 
by openly and unitedly voicing forth beliefs. The influence 
of numbers also engendered enthusiasm. The tones of a 
grand organ were used to harmonize all such simultaneous 
utterances and thus great sublimity was gained ; whereas 
nowadays the people mumble, grumble and jumble in one 
indistinguishable murmur these symbols. To exclude the 
vocalization of creeds is to exclude the Te Deum. For 
this sublime Ambrosian hymn has its well planned tripar- 
tite form of praise, belief and prayer. 

A third point must be noted. ‘‘ Adaptations from secular 
music he has carefully avoided ; adaptations from oratorios 
he has, with few exceptions, avoided.” 

Nevertheless we see (1) the familiar opening chorus of 
Weber's opera, ‘‘ Oberon,” ‘‘ Light as fairy foot can fall,” 
set to the words ‘‘ Softly fades the twilight ray of the holy 
Sabbath day :” 

2. The grand chorus at the close of Part I. of Haydn’s 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Creation,” ‘‘The heavens are telling,” 
ruthlessly hacked to fit ‘‘ The spacious firmament on high:” 

3. The lovely movement from Spohr’s oratorio, ‘*‘ Though 
all Thy friends forsake Thee, yet will not I, O Lord,” re- 
duced for a four lined hymn, ‘* As pants the hart :” 

4. Mendelsohn’'s celebrated ‘‘ Lobgesgang,” for men’s 
voices, similarly curtailed for ‘‘ Hark! the heraid angels 
sing,” and (5) the first of his ‘‘Songs Without Words” 
made to supply music for ‘‘It came upon the midnight 
clear.” 

6. Hiindel's ‘‘ Dead March in Saul” does duty for ‘‘ Un- 
veil thy bosom.” 

But (7) most surprising of all is the hardihood shown in 
taking a quotation from Beethoven’s ninth symphony and 
assigning it to such words as these: 

We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time— 
In an age on ages telling 
To be living is sublime. 
Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Gog and Magog to the fray. 
Hark! what soundeth is creation’s 
Groaning for its latter day. 

(Two more such verses. ) 

It is really a task of some difficulty to learn in what cate- 
gory the words of some of these hymns are placed, and 
reconcile their selection with the principles advanced in the 
preface. Some of them are most awful doggerel, with jing- 
ling rhythms of the * Mother Goose” melody type, which 
may be borne when the subjects are trivial, but not when 


| they are grand and intended to be sung aloud in public by 
| a vast congregation. 
| hill far away ;” 


Look at the hymn “ There is a green 
was ever an awfully sublime theme so 
belittled ? 

Besides curtailments to suit small hymns we see a singular 
instance of the stretching of a favorite chant by the Earl of 
Mornington to fit the short metre hymn ‘‘ Sow in the morn 
thy seed.” 

Again, in the historical introduction it is observed ‘the 
editor of to-day is no longer shut up to German chorals, 
which are almost uniformly unmelodious, and unsuited to 
American life.” Persons whose knowledge of German 
chorals is limited to those which Bach and Mendelssohn 


| have treated in their art works will judge for themselves 





inated, and so cleverly that the lovers of it may not be of- | 


fended. And beyond all, no credit is especially claimed 
for any truly artistic touches of the kind that the musical 
details of the book reveal. 

It is sometimes difficult to discover the meaning intended 
by the editor, and agree with him in the views expressed 
in the preface and historical introduction. 

At the outset he says: ‘ All phases of Christian experi- 
ence—the Arminian and the Calvinistic, the tender and the 
strong, the distinctly personal and the ecclesiastical—he 
has sought to represent.” Good! But immediately fol- 
lows this phrase: ‘‘ Definitions of doctrine or of spiritual 
experience, however beautiful they may be, are not in- 
cluded.” This involves a strange contradiction, unless it 
can be shown that ‘‘ Christian experience” is something 
widely different from ‘‘ spiritual experience ” in this church. 
And why exclude doctrine, if here there be any firmly held 
doctrine ? 

From time immemorial the creeds have been sung 
throughout all Christendom. In the days of religious 
persecution it was an invigorating act to proclaim aloud 
(*‘ with a clear voice”) the articles of faith. In this way 





as to their melodic character. Readers of history agree 
that the facts prove most conclusively that the hold upon 
the hearts of the great masses of the people of these chorals 
was so strong that they became a powerful factor in the 
planting of Lutheranism. The hymn book of the Bohemian 
Brethren was as rigorously suppressed as the Bible itself, 
wherever possible. These chorals still remain not only the 
religious songs of the people, but the secular also; being 
heard in the market place and on the battlefield as well as 
inthe church. Victories have been ascribed to their in- 
spiring influence ; as for instance, that of Leuthen. Stu- 
dents of art know that upon the canto fermo the great art 
forms culminating in the ‘‘ fugue with choral” were reared 
by Bach, who much more than Palestrina has dominated 
modern musical thought. Such noble strains need no 
laudation here. 

Whatever may be their shortcomings they are not weak, 
nor unsuited for performance by assembled thousands. 


| They do not appear as waltzes in every rhythmic par- 


| sheep” (Lebanon), &c. 


| 
| 
| 





ticular, as do the hymns herein set to ‘‘ Sun of my soul,” 
‘* Nearer my God to Thee” (Bethany), ‘‘ I was a wandering 
Nor are they likely to be mistaken 
for German part songs set to sacred words, for the pretty 
little tripping melodies and tastefully varied harmonies 
that are commonly found in these songs, and which are 
fully in keeping with such titles as ‘‘O Beautiful Violet,” 
‘*Flow’rets Fair,” ‘‘ The Waterfall,” ‘‘ The Maybells,” 
&c., are as markedly distinct from the chorals as the words 
themselves. 

It is this part-song style which is insidiously undermin- 
ing the style of the English cathedral composers, It was 
first introduced in the ‘‘Te Deum,” at the phrase ‘‘ When 
Thou tooketh upon Thee,” as if to meet a transition to 
mundane affairs. Now it threatens to become universally 
adopted. 

The modern hymns which Dr. Lyman Abbott openly and 
specially favors has its peculiarities very strongly marked. 
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Perhaps the best specimen of this new style is ‘‘ The 
Church’s One Foundation,” by Wesley, for (1) the final 
chord of each line is most frequently not the key of the 
piece, whereas in Zundel’s ‘‘ Lebanon ” the cadence is either 
on the tonic or dominant ; (2) the lower parts have a fairly 
good melodic form, and even the contralto is not condemned 
to take the leavings of the harmony. But in ‘‘ Lebanon,” 
which is a hymn eight lines in length, the tenor uses but 
five notes, and four of the lines ,he sings to one note (C), 
and the bass is condemned to give continuously either the 
tonic or dominant (with the exception of two short unac- 
centuated syllables on the subdominant). From these and 
several other points of view it can be shown that Wesley's 
work is greatly superior to Zundel’s; and this again is 
strong when compared with such tunes as ‘‘ Toplady,” in 
which every one of the six lines ends with the chord of the 
key. 

Wesley’s work, although good of its kind, seems weak be- 
side any ordinary Lutheran choral, and as regards virility 
to bear no comparison with any of the best ones. 
no mere notion or matter of taste, but can be demonstrated 
scientifically and so surely as to aid composers in the ac- 
quisition of a nobler style of writing. To make all clear to 
the general public without illustrations in notation, &¢., is 
not easy. Two points, however, may here be advanced to 
give definite and technical information to students who 
strive to acquire a knowledge of art forms. In the German 
choral there isa pause of reflection at the close of each line. 
which is indeterminate as regardslength. In these hymns, 
although there may be a pause here also, it is one of antici- 
pation ; for the time is definite, and is counted out, and if 
the melody does not recommence at the expected moment 
there is a disappointment. Hence itis not a pause of re- 
flection, but of anticipation. When this rhythmic peculi- 
arity, which is the secularizing principle in music, was 
brought into Italian ecclesiastical art, Wagner records 
‘‘ A Lapse into Paganism.” When the Old Dutch Church 
(late old post office, Liberty street) was removed a hymnal 
was found under some flooring which was used when the 
services in the church were first performed in English, ‘* by 


This is 


reason of the declension of the Dutch language.” 
sents some interesting peculiarities. 


It pre- 
The introductory 
portion gives technical instruction in singing from notes. 
The notes are made precisely as in Shakespeare's ‘‘ Taming 
of the Shrew.” Thesystem is‘t movabledo.” The C clef 
is used, &c.; but setting aside all matters not directly bear- 
ing upon rhythm let us turntothe Hundredth Psalm. This 
is set toa melody now unknown; but our familiar ‘‘ Old 
Hundredth” is found with other words, and is identified 
more from the sequence of sounds than by any rhythmic 
similarity with our modernized form. Until within the 
past few years this tune had four long notes in every line. 
In the Plymouth Hymnal it is made to conform in all re- 
spects to the straight jacket (two bar phrases) of the dance 
measure. 

In the old book, although there is a time signature con- 
sisting of two-thirds of a circle (tempus imperfectum) usu- 
ally termed C, as if for ‘‘ common time, there are no pend- 
ulum-like orders of succession ; but as in the hymns of the 
Sarum use, the melodies move in accordance with the 
natural motion of the language. It is music for’the tongue, 
not for the toe. Although the words are poetic in form 
and may be scanned or surveyed, the music is in the form 
of prose, for there are no musical feet having the regular 
cyclic forms of the march or dance. In this respect, there- 
fore, it stands in the same relation to hymn music of the 
present day as Hebrew poetry does to Greek. From this 
point of view our modern hymns mark a decadence. 

Gounod’s orchestral symphonies are not really in sym- 
phonic style, but are ruled out of the category that includes 
those by Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, &c., principally 
because they have the lengths herein discriminated against. 

It must here be observed that Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
evidently noted allthis, for he says: ‘‘ The tunes have been 
selected on the theory that congregations can sing the best 
chorus music which may or may not be simple, but must 
have a certain rhythm and movement that the mind can 
retain.” Here, then, we find a yielding or toleration. 

One must have patience with everything connected with 
the people. 

Progress at best must be slow, and like the general rising 
of the tide when viewed from the shore show receding as 
well as advancing waters. 

As this rhythmic swing-swang, which leads one to look 
without and imagine ‘progress in time,” is not found in 
the Lutheran choral, except when corrupted for modern 
use, some means must be taken to keep the voices of a 
large congregation together. This leads directly to the 
consideration of our second point, for to accomplish this 
it becomes a necessity to give a different bass note to 
each succeeding note of the melody. It will be seén that 
Wesley’s hymn begins with five consecutive ‘‘ E flats” in 
the bass part. Now the organist cannot accentuate or 
vulgarly mark time with his instrument, and in a building 
that is resonant these notes even if played staccato will not - 
help much to keep the voices of a congregation together in 
time ; but if there were five different bass notes here the 
progression of the bass melody heard (or felt, if not heard) 
two or three octaves lower on the deep pedals of a grand 
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organ would prove sufficient for the desired purpose. It is 
not a little singular that the necessities of the case led to 
the employment of this stronger form of harmonization, 
which is so marked a feature of the German chorals as to 
raise them immeasurably above our more modern, more 
secular hymns. 

A distinguished composer and student wrote to the re- 
viewer a somewhat elaborate question respecting the 
singular weakness of Wesley's hymn which became mani- 
fest by comparison with Lutheran work. These remarks 
formed a portion of his reply which may interest writers of 
hymns who do not think themselves fully qualified by tak- 
ing ten lessons in harmony to write worthily anything so 
apparently simple as a chant or hymn. 

Although the German choral is not over estimated here 
it is not excluded. The hymn, ‘* Great God, what do I see 
’ appears with the original melody, ascribed to 
3y way of evi- 


ind hear 
Luther in the *t Klug’schen Gesangbuch. 
dence of the extraordinary vitality of such melodies it may 
be pointed out that, notwithstanding all the corruptions, 
modernizationsor mutilations this tune has undergone since 
1535, it still retains sufficient life and freshness to please 
1 Of twenty settled altered 


even Sunday school children. 

forms of this melody, which agree with accepted authori- 

ties in several places (sometimes as many as eight), and 

range in date from 1545 to 1840, no place is accorded the 
l 





form offered in this Plymouth Hymnal. 

The first two lines, which are repeated, agree with the 
Paris, 1857, et 
The cele- 
intro- 


form knownin France (‘‘ Chants Chrétiens ;” 
This is No. 16 of accredited variations. 
brated tenor sraham is supposed to have 
duced this form in England,and to have added an obligato 


ante.) 


singer 


itation of the 





t if at t j 
rumpet part in 


l am 


rum sparg 





Per sepulchra regionum 
of the celebrated sequence ‘‘ Dies Ira.” The fifth line of 
the Plymouth setting isin accord with No. 9, which ap- 
pears in three different works in Germany, and No. 11 
‘ Chorale Book,” by Adolph Hesse, Breslau, 1851. 


The sixth line is taken from ‘‘ 460 Choral Melodien,” C. 
Karow, of Bunzlaw-in-Schlesten ; Dorpat, 1848; or from 
Alte und Newere Chorale-Melodien,” C. G. Schramm, of 
Halle, Leipsic, both of which books are included in the 
form No. 13. The seventh line reverts to the form No. 16. 
Next to the Lutheran choral come the old English psalm 
far as regards real intrinsic value—although their 
Some of them find a place in this col- 





and in marked contrast to English hymns 


+} 





written since the advent of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ 
Some of the finest of these old melodies are in minor keys. 
[hese keys are for the most part ruled out of modern hymn 
books, notwitstanding their solemn grandeur. 

But there is one herein by R. Huntington Woodman en- 
titled ‘‘ Montclair" (metre 10, 10, 10, 6), which deserves 
attention for its merits, and may possibly prove useful with 
other words. It might easily have been much better had 
the composer not been obliged to wrestle with a text by an 


of the 
other observances to be made, when writing 
Yet still 
1 his melody to move with a certain dignity 


author evidently ignorant laws respecting the 


ceesutra, or 
several verses to be sung to unchanged music 
he has cause 
and the harmonies in a modulatory cycle, in that they only 
rn at the close to the point from which they started, and 


retu 


has contrived to use one phrase of three bars (and thus 
avoided the shackles of the dance form) without appearing 


awkward 


So much cannot be said for some other tunes, which 
here appear- for the first time. Look for instance at 230— 
‘Come unto Me and rest.” 


‘‘Speaking after the manner of men” it is a good hymnal 
and will most probably be found of great practical use; but 
speaking after the manner of artists or of teachers respon- 
for the education of artists, it 


sible 


is a duty to advise stu- 
lents to close all such books if they wish to form an ideal 
style of sacred music 

To cathedral organists these people's hymns are almost 
protoplasmic beside the higher art forms 

In some English cathedrals where there are fourteen full 
choral services per week but two hymns are sung. having 
rhymed terminations throughout this period. Yet although 
such hymns are as concessions to the musically illiterate, it 
is the dream of many composers to become successful writ- 
ers of hymns, from the possible influence they may attain. 
Take the above hymn by Luther and consider what has 
been accomplished by its aid. Let the number of years it 
has lived (composed circa 1535) be multiplied by the thou- 
sands of congregations in Europe and Australia and Amer- 
ica in which it has been commonly used, and by the esti- 
mated size of an average congregation, and it will be seen 
that the composer's creative act, his ‘‘ happy thought” or 
felicitous expression, has possibly accomplished as much 
good as some well-meaning men do in a whole lifetime. 

From such points of view the writing of hymns is a seri- 
ous matter 


Another Prize Competition.—The Society of 
Musical Composers, Paris, offer this year a prize of 400 frs. 
for a quatuor for two violins, alto and ‘cello, and the 
Pleyel Wolff prize of 500 frs. for a symphonic work for 
piano and orchestra, and a prize of 200 frs. for a scene for 
voice and piano. 


‘Tes 























TWIN CITIES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 2, 1804. 

UR musical worldis full of recitals and musicales, 

between the times of the very big concerts, which this 
season have been so few. On the evening of February 19 Miss 
Alma J. Westin, a pupil of Gustavus Johnson, gave a piano re- 
cital before a large audience of invited guests in Century Music 
Hall. Miss Westin has improved wonderfully during the last 
year, her work evincing great progress in reading and earnest- 
ness in presentation. She enters with deeper thought into her 
studies of the composer's subject, and in the execution of diffi- 
cult passages she possesses more repose of manner, and has 
gained in firmness with the left hand. Her program was a 
varied one and exhibited her versatile talent. 

A very interesting and pleasing musicale was held in Studio 
Hall, Dyer’s Building, Tuesday evening, February 27, given by 
some of the piano pupils of W. M. Cross and pupils of Miss 
Anna Schone-René in vocal music. The occasion was a nota 
ble one, being the first time Minneapolis 
any of the pupils of Miss Schone-René in a recital 


has had the pleasure of 
hearing 
program. 
here has been a vast amount of interest 
work in our city, and it is but small praise to say that fully and 
method 


surrounding her 


entirely were all expectations realized by the superior 
and artistic finish displayed in the rendition of each vocal 
number. 

The quartet, in a dainty gypsy song, was a delightful bit of 
vocalization, and Miss Judd in her solo numbers won most en- 
thusiastic applause, I have had occasion to mention her beauti- 
ful voice before. Miss McCollum, too, was a great credit to her 
instructress. Although not voice, 
what she has she uses smoothly and with artistic finish. It is 
this latter fact that is particularly noticeable in Miss Schone- 
They do not claim to ‘know it all” by any 


the possessor of a “big” 


René's pupils. 
means, but it is easily discernible that they feel the magnetic in- 
fluence of the teacher. 

Of the pianists Mr. Segelbaum won the most approval. Pos 
sessed of a very musical nature his work was characterized by 


He has improved 





earnestness and depth of understandir 





greatly since we last heard him a little over a year ago. T 
was a large audience in attendance, a goodly proportion of whom 
were personal friends of the concert givers. 

At th 
program was given, at which time Mrs. W. C. Foster, reader, 


e Thursday morning musicale, March 1, a Schumann 
gave in recitative a ballade by Hebbel, with piano accompani- 
ment, by Schumann. The words were translated by H.E. Zoch, 
and Miss Cheneveret, a pupilof Mr. Zoch, 
It was very well done, Mrs. Foster being in good 


supplied the accom- 
paniment. 
voice. 

At the Tuesday ‘‘ Pop,” which occurred on the afternoon of 
March 5, the handsome audience room of the First Unitarian 
Church was crowded, and an excellent program given. 1 
Hoevel String Quartet are steadily growing in favor, and their 
The ‘Symphony in C, No. 9,” Schu- 


ne 


work is very enjoyable. 
1e scherzo and finale were well played. 


bert; th Mrs. Gleason is 
ly good as an orchestral pianist. 





unusua 

Sr. Paut, March 2. 
The closing concert of the Schubert Loan Fund Series took 
place on Tuesday evening, the Rubinstein Quartet and Miss 
Ellen Beach Yaw, soprano, furnishing the program. 

Being engaged at a concert elsewhere, I was not able to enjoy 
this one, but those who were there speak in the highest terms of 
praise. 

Miss Yaw is a young lady whose 
range (three and a half octaves) and remarkably true. 


voice is of wonderful 
Since 
last I heard her a year ago she has been studying in Paris, 


which has added much to the already artistic training she had 


E MUSICAL COURIER. 





Everybody hopes it may soon be fol- 


Here is the program, 
lowed by another: 


I A BP DRAIN 5s cuscccccucccatenschius sees ccdesscbaneses Bach 
Fugue in D major........... OPO OT Te TTT eT eee: 
Te Deum in B minor........... et et ee Buck 
‘** Quando Corpus,”—‘' Stabat Mater”...............000- . Rossini 
Quartet, Misses. Walrath and Jewell, Messrs. Ballou and Klock. 
Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream”............ Mendelssohn 
(Transcribed by Samuel G. Warren.) 
‘‘Quis est Homo,”—‘‘ Stabat Mater”..... Pb naee ....+- Rossini 


Misses Walrath and Jewell. 


Offertoire in D flat........... ..e--- Salomé 


Allegretto in B minor............... Jeibecedueesucenaes Guilmant 
MEINERS PUCCNEO ” occa nko sab ed sams os eb eeseEe +... Shelley 
The Angelic Salutation......... ee Gounod 
(With violin obligato.) 
Miss Walrath and Mrs Rath. 
GN POCA yo os 5 obcs cles ace eh ccaetrceskeseeueer Lemmens 


On Tuesday morning the Euterpe Club gave the following 
program : 
Papers— 
Wagner's Life. 
Influence of Wagner's Operas on Modern Composers. 





‘* Album Blatt” op. 12, No. 7} G 
LO te ee  Pwidt coe ie yaa eaw ane ... Grieg 
PCIOTRO. 06 cccccss: ce eeees ’ 
For violin— 
OUT SIND, vc aver chastise Vaksbe hess inductee ee Ries 
RM OO DER an cars veccccseesiscresescencsnvesaterbed Bohm 
‘*Guten Morgen” ........ ) 
Two Etudes”..... Caasaes, Wedel Chr easUee he vekeescaeKeres Grieg 
‘* Album Blatter,” No. 3. ! 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1......... }) ceaweeeeeekeee es ....Chopin 
‘Elizabeth's Prayer,” Tannhiauser.... ............ .... Wagner 
Andante presto....... ) 
* An der Frihling ” Grieg 
‘* An Autumn Storm”., } 
On Tuesday evening an interesting concert was given by the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church, assisted by Mr. R. D. 





Williams, the 
Mr. Louis Brown, 
panist. 

The organist, Mr. George Seymour Beechwood, who is also 
the musical director of the choir, was exceedingly happy in his 
interpretation of his num bers, and scored a real success. 

Mrs. Winters has a high soprano voice of generous range and 
ample power for most work, and was apparently over-weighted 
by the contralto, Mrs. Alex. A. Thompson, whose vocal organ 
is almost masculine in its chest register. 

Mr. Williams, unfortunately, was too 
vantage. 

Mr. Thompson's solo was of the most dignified and artistic 
school, and to my taste the best work of the evening, vocally con- 


Shicago tenor, Mr. Alex. A. Thompson, baritone, 
basso, and Mr. W. C. N. Rockwell, accom- 


1oarse to be heard to ad- 


sidered. 
Mr. Louis Brown's heavy bass voice produced quite a sensation 
in the Meyerbeer numbers, and was a good foundation for the 
quartet work. 
Of the latter much may be 


worthy of such good solo talent, being individual rather than 


hoped, but as yet it is hardly 


concerted in effect. 

On Thursday morning I had the pleasure of presenting the fol- 
lowing songs to my drawing room song class in the Utica School 
of Music, and feel it both a duty and a delight to commend each 
one of them to those readers of THe Musica Courter who ap- 


preciate fresh and musicianly vocal compositions : 


NN ina ceeeckckotsh sandemwenes G. W. Marston 
‘* Where Love Abides” .......cesssee0e ....Lina Mattioli 
Es oko d kava e a edi kes bieaen onueees H. W. Parker 


‘* Wherever I Wander ” 





‘* The Sunshine of the Heart”. t .W. G. Blumenschein 
“Good Night, Dear Heart’ ) 
MEE De sccecty cteves ‘++! Bannie M. Spencer 
RO REY LINO ccs schdesets eeees 
‘Golden Gates” i 

m ig PEE CEE veseteree ees ‘Nive HH A. Beach 
‘*For me the Jasmine Buds Unfold”..... ’ 

CAROLINE WasH#uURN RocKWwoop, 
—_>- oe 


TROY. 
Troy, N. Y., March 2, 184. 
WO most enjoyable musical events took place here 
during the week, and Troy can again be said to be thor- 


oughly aroused musically. And she ought to be, too, asin no 


| other town of 60,000 people are such really first-class musical 


received in former years under some of the best masters | 
abroad. Her home is in California, but she has a brother in 
Minneapolis whom she visits annually. 

At the concert on this occasion she more than realized the 


most flattering her friends who are many, by 
the superb rendering of her numbers, and in the dramatic skill 
with which of The Fund has 
been fortunate in securing quite a goodly sum to devote to their 


expectations of 


some them were given Loan 
noble purpose in aiding deserving students to study abroad. 
Acton Horton. 


- —- +o - 
UTICA. 


Utica, March 4, 1894. 
M R. A. L. BARNES, organist and musical director 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, assisted by the choir and 
Mrs. Ratts, violinist, gave a free recital on Monday afternoon 
that called out all the musical and representative Uticans that 
could be seated in that luxurious and far from small church. 

I have already expressed my opinion of this choir in THE 
MusicaL Courter, and they more than vindicated it on this 
occasion. 

The ‘‘Quis est Homo” was admirable and the 
Corpus,” unaccompanied, a triumph. Mr. Barnes 
gressive and enthusiastic worker as well as player of organs, 
and his work is always interesting, forceful and intelligent. 





‘* Quando 


is a pro- 





events given. There must be a harmony of feeling, together 
with the musical harmony prevailing here among the musicians 
and music lovers, as we seldom hear of any of the petty jealousies 
that flesh seems to be heir to in other towns. It is principally on 
that account that we can support magnificently two first-class 
vocal clubs without the least difficulty. 

Monday night a subscription ‘‘ chamber musical” was given at 
the residence of Mrs. H. B. Nason, the artists being the Kneisel 
Quartet, of Boston. The house was filled with lovers of the art, 
and many would have liked to have been there, but couldn't, as it 
was rather exclusive. 

A delightful evening was spent, which of course was assured 
when it was known that the famous Boston quartet was to be 
present. 

A program of rare excellence received a beautiful interpreta- 


tion. The following is the arrangement 
Quartet, in G minor.............. pi anweitccyeacs Ueseeseas Haydn 
COON So vos cess eetactvacsuidevawserecdeinn secsakerons .. Bach 
Mr. Kneisel. 
DE Rha dik ok 6 + < 049% KCC RIIES AEE S 1867 RS Grieg 
Nocturne..... oat melee tiie alse sk ae ime 0 eian Caradon aera’ Chopin 
NNN sccds susan TE EE EE ee PR RE a oeceeant 
oS ee eee Pe PARE COOPER Oe Ce Klengel 
Mr. Schroeder. 
Andante, from quartet in D minor.......... eowkece ra oe Schubert 
Menuet and fugue, fromthe quartet); oes. 0, Beethoven 
i SS wee Oth, OD. ices abt eiiviac ) 


The selections by Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Schroeder were gems of 




















the first magnitude, and their work was greatly admired. The 
second of these chamber musicals will be held Wednesday, 
March 28, when the Brodsky Quartet, of New York city, will play. 
It will be held at the residence of Mrs, Griswold. 

The concert of the Troy Vocal Society Wednesday night was, 
as predicted, the best ever given by that sterling organization. 
An audience of nearly 1,500 people assembled, and the manner in 
which they showed their appreciation for every number as it was 
faultlessly rendered was inspiring. 

The concert was the first of the twentieth year of the Troy 
Vocal Society, and out of its fifty-two members ten or a dozen 
have sung with them since the organization. The artists were 
Miss Rita Elandi, soprano, and Mr. Arthur Friedheim, pianist, 
of New York, and Dr. J. Albert Jeffery, organist, of Yonkers. 

The Vocal Society opened the program with H. Mohr’s ‘‘Hymn 
of Praise,” which was givena spirited performance. They also 
appeared to excellent advantage in ‘‘Mountain Charms,” by 
Reinhold; ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song,” by Arthur Foote, and ‘‘ The 
Sailors’ Evening Hymn,” by George B. Nevin, and of which I 
must make special mention. The selection was composed and 
dedicated to the society by the composer and isa sound musical 
composition. It contains much melody, is suitable for a male 
quartet or singing society, and has only to be heard to be ad- 
mired. It is bound to take and will be generally sung. 

Miss Elandi has the distinction of having aroused the greatest 
amount ot enthusiasm ever knownina Troy audience. Possessed 
of a grand voice, its effect is greatly enhanced by her fine stage 
presence, and she was at once a favorite. She was encored re- 
peatedly and literally carried the audience by storm. For her 
encore to Luckstone’s waltz she gave Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
with violin, piano and organ accompaniment, and the enthusiasm 
aroused was something wonderful. Miss Elandi has so capti- 
vated Trojans that she has been again engaged to come here, and 
her engagement is heralded with pleasure. 

Mr. Friedheim is well know as a master of the keyboard, and 
his masterly work at the piano made him a strong favorite. His 
numbers were vociferously encored and he generously responded. 
Dr. Jeffery was especially happy at the organ, and after giving 
an encore to his first selection was again called out and presented 
a large basket of Jacqueminot roses. The program is so good 
that I give it to youin its entirety: 


Rema OF Pe aad eeveesd os te cc enddesscalesoacnecs H. Mohr 
With organ and piano accompaniment. 
The Troy Vocal Society. 

PROROIG TO Ds occ cakes co ccnvsduasseteucemmategsscdens et caye Chopin 
PMR DOGN NO IE ins ciovectescceesivce Pete atewiels ovks Culke Liszt 
Arthur Friedheim. 

Adin, “ Cee OF Shelia 5 caaccsscddavics caddestusdcwvans Gounod 


Mountain Charms” H. Reinhold 


With cornet obligato by Geo. F. Doring. 
The Troy Vocal Society. 
Pig, Gi GROG, 6. dvide a canes domes er CTT eT TeeTTe Bach 
Dr. J. Albert Jeffery. 
Nocturie ta C Minot ss vi.c cones aks ccckeaecdnesiucsKcesens Chopin 
of PERSE tues Kuaete deen s sada aber te teres vakones Schubert-Liszt 


Arthur Friedheim. 

‘** The Sailor's Evening Hymn” 
(Dedicated to the 1 

The Troy Vocal Society. 


ae ...Geo B. Nevin 
‘roy Vocal Society.) 
WR. c vnccuscwicdaveda tacadavecnedetut Canevcdctrta Luckstone 
Rita Elandi. 

Andante recitando, allegro vivace........ 
Dr. J. Albert Jeffery. 
Bedouin Love Song” 
The Troy Vocal Society. 


......Mendelssohn 


... Arthur Foote 


The piano accompaniments were by C. A. Stein, the society 
accompanist, the violin solo by Robert Foote and the organ ac- 
companiments by Dr. Jeffery and Prof. Carl Durr. The follow- 
ing are the active members of the society : 

First tenors: Thomas Impett, Carl Durr, George Colburn, S. McC 
jarber, Daniel A. Wing, N. M. Hastings, Jr.; Henry C. Becker, Benj. 
Franklin, Jr.; Wm. C. Colburn, Harry N. Greene, Edwin Humphrey, 
W. W. Conaughty 

Second tenors: Edmund Cluett, Clinton H. Meneely, Chas. H. Tol- 
hurst, James C. Cowee, Edgar H. Robbins, Wm. H. Demers, Arthur 
J. Stone, Dr. C. H. Burbeck, Dr. R. E. Beiding, Zina P. Greene, W. 
J. Reckerd, T. S. Heister, Ellsworth Carr. 

First basses: Walter R. Bush, Geo. N. Collier, Frank E. O'Brien, 
Wadsworth Meneely, Fred W. Pike, William H. Purdy, Fred C. Com- 
stock, Levi H Edward B. McMillian, William S. Kennedy, 
Jesse A. Ide, Chester Meneely, Guy S. Ball 

Second basses: Justin Kellogg, John H. Knox, Wm 
Jr.; Jos. H. Knight, Geo. F. Stein, Robert E. Foot, C. A. Stein, How- 
ard S. Dickson, Jesse R. Fenton, C. Lewis Greene, W. J. Cunning- 
ham, H. G. Vanderpool, Fred M. Ranken, John N. Edwards 

Mr. Edward J. Connolly, conductor. 

The concert of the Choral Club will take place Wednesday 
evening, March 14, and the latter part of the program will be 
Holy City.” I will write you more about it later 

BENJ. FRANKLIN, JR. 


Gray, 


H. Hollister, 


Gaul’s * 


Henschel and Gilbert.—Mr. Georg Henschel is to 
write the music of a new opera for which Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert is preparing the libretto. 


Still They Come!—A new musical paper named 
‘*Le Neochorisme,” a monthly review of musical transla- 
tion and harmonization of plain song is announced. The 
editor is M. l'Abbé Tournier, of Chatillon-sur-Chalaronne 
(Ain), where it will be published. Its object is to popular- 
ize the method of l'Abbé Teppe. 


The Late Haydn Parry.—Young Haydn Parry's 
sudden death has cut short a career as musical composer 
which the London critics were just coming to believe in. 
He must be remembered by many Welsh people in America, 
for in the early seventies he was taken by his father, Dr. 
Joseph Parry, of Cardiff, on a tour of the Welsh colonies in 
the States as a juvenile pianist and prodigy. 
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The High C Chest. 


(Le do de pottrine.) 
HEN one thinks that the laws governing 
the natural mechanism of phonation are known but 
to a small number of wise physiologists who make a 


LCOURIER. 


special study of the voice, and when it is known that the | 


so called singing teachers, it will not seem strange that the 
grossest errors, and most monstrous absurdities are pre- 
conized and accepted as articles of faith by the multitude 
of dilettanti and amateurs of singing. 

One of the most extended absurdities is the belief that 
some tenors can attack the highest notes of the vocal scale 
with what is called ‘‘ chest voice,” and when it is said that 
such or such a tenor takes high C chest, the greatest com- 
pliment is supposed to be given to his vocal power and 
even to his talent or ability as a singer, when literally it 
means that such a tenor sings contrary to nature. 

The origin of this great error comes from a false auditive 
impression, caused by the resemblance existing in the 
sonorous qualities of the extreme registers of tenors who 
sing in the three registers, according to the natural process- 
es of phonation. I say according to the natural process- 
es, because tenors are frequently heard to sing high C 
without giving this note the quality of the ‘‘ chest voice ;” 
in this case it is simply said that they sing high C without 
calling it ‘‘chest.” These tenors, differing from the 
others, do not sing in accordance with the natural processes, 
consequently their voices are less powerful and less im- 
pressive ; they give acry; they make a noise more or less 
tolerable, but they do not produce a true sound of the sing- 
ing voice. 

Some singing teachers, who have been unjustly considered 
as authorities, have committed a similar error inclassifying 
the registers of the voice, because they have taken as a 
basis of their classification the effect produced on the ear 





by the vocal sounds, and as the same sound produces differ- | 


ent effects according to the delicacy of the ear that per- 
ceives it, it is evident that those masters started with a 


false principle which could only bring them to a false con- | 


clusion. 

This is so true that the venerable master, to whom vocal 
science owes the discovery of the most powerful means of 
investigation that we possess to-day (and which have pro- 


duced a revolution in the theories of the production of the | 


singing voice) found with the aid of his delicate ear not 
less than five registers; others gifted with an auditive 


organ less sensitive have found but two, and those who | 


probably cannot distinguish the sound of a flute from the 
noise of a bass drum affirm that the registers do not exist. 

If instead of being guided by the deceiving sensations of 
the ear, he had interrogated nature and had taken for a 
basis a fixed and immutable principle, such as the modifica- 
tions of the factors of the voice during phonation, or in 
other words, the modifications of the glottis, he would have 
reached a logical and positive conclusion, that is to say, he 
would have discovered the truth shown us by the laryngo- 
scope. Consequently observing the movements of the vocal 
cords and the modifications of the glottis from silence to the 
highest notes of the highest voices, soprano and tenor, only 
three natural modifications can be found whose physiolog- 
ical characteristics are different. Each one of these mod- 
ifications produces but a group or limited number of sounds 
of identical quality but different in each group. On the 
other hand it is impossible to pass from one group to an- 
other without making a radical modification of the disposi- 
tion of the voice factors. 
named registers which have been baptized with different 
names, more or less appropriate, but without giving an 
exact idea of their signification. 

In order to clearly point out the contradictory sense of 
the phrase and the mistake made when saying ‘‘ high C 
chest,” it is convenient to accept the denominations of 
first register or chest, second or medium and third or high. 

As we have stated that the passage from one register to 
another requires a modification; that each one of these 
modifications possesses physiological characteristics of its 
own and that the tones produced for each change or modifi- 
cation possess different sonorous qualities, it is evident 
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register without a radical change in the glottis, otherwise 
one is exposed to serious troubles that would lead to loss of 
voice. EMILIO BELARI. 


Copenhagen Letter. 
HE first of a series of orchestral concerts by 
Joachim Andersen. took place February 22 in Copen- 
hagen. It was one of the most brilliant affairs of the sea- 


lack of knowledge of these laws is universal, even among | son, and a crowded house showed its appreciation by fre- 


quent recalls. Critics and public were unanimous in their 
enthusiastic welcome to their gifted countryman, who has 
returned to them after many years of musical activity in 
Russia and Germany. The soloist of the evening was 
Franz Rummel, who achieved great success in his inter- 
pretation of a new concerto by Christian Sinding. 
This was the program : 
Richard Wagner 


Ouverture til “‘ Rienzi’ 
Dirigent, Joachim Andersen 





CE FOE inven ccusaxcesesaciane + <aneereuns ...eee-Chr. Sinding 

Pianosolist, Fran Rummel. 
Dirigent, Komponisten. 

Symphonie No. 8 i F-dur, op. 93............ .....L. v. Beethoven 
Dirigent, Joachim Andersen 

Koncertstykke i F-moll, op. 79. .......0..2.sseceessceeeeeC. M Weber 
Pianosolist, Franz Rummel 
Dirigent, Joachim Andersen 

Ouverture til ‘‘Euryanthe”’........... : ee Weber 


Dirigent, Joachim Andersen 


Musical Items. 

Remains of Von Bulow Cremated.—Hamburg, March 
29.—The remains of Hans von Biilow, the distinguished 
pianist, who died recently in Egypt, were cremated to-day 
at the crematory here. Previous to the cremation there 
was an imposing funeral service in the church, and the re- 
mains were preceded to the cemetery by nunrerous deputa- 
tions from home and foreign musical societies. 

Jacob Rosenhain.— Baden, March 29.—Jacob Rosen- 
hain, the celebrated composer and pianist, died to-day. 
He was born at Mannheim December 2, 1813. He was the 
author of a very large number of compositions. His work 
was decidedly imitative and mediocre. His opera, ‘‘ Der 
Besuch im Irrenhaus,” was produced in Frankfort in 1854 
but was not a great success. He wrote three symphonies, 
four piano trios, a piano concerto, three string quartets and 
a lot of songs and piano studies. He was not born in 1815, 
as the dispatches erroneously state, but two years younger. 

Mrs. Ogden Crane’s Musicale.—Mrs. Ogden Crane 
gave a delightful concert with the Monday Night Musical 
Club last Wednesday at Bayonne, N. J. The audience was 
large and composed of the best elements in the city, and at 
the close of the performance Mrs. Crane received numerous 
and well earned compliments for her efforts to promote 
musical sociability. 

The program opened with with Gaul’s cantata ‘‘ Ruth,” 


| in which the leading parts were taken by Miss Ida Cog- 


| owing to a severe cold. 


geshall, Miss Hattie Diamant, Mrs. ‘T. B. Paton and G. W. 
Morgan. The part of ‘‘ Ruth” should have been taken by 
Mrs. Judge Noonan, but she was not able to be present 
The other numbers on the pro- 


| gram were ably rendered by Misses Diamant and Cog- 





| awarded by the National Conservatory last year. 


These modifications have been | 


that it is impossible to produce the proper tones of a regis- | 


ter preserving the glotical disposition of the preceding | Son: Mdsstiel 
| Max Maretze 


register ; that is to say, that it is impossible to produce the 


high C belonging to the third register maintaining the | 


’ 


proper disposition of the first register ‘‘ chest voice.’ 
sequently the high C, falsely called ‘‘C chest,” does not 
exist but in the imagination—deceived by the ear. 

It is true that one or two notes of each register can be 
sung in the contiguous register, but this particularity is not 
contrary in any way to the settled arguments because this 
particularity is a benefit resulting from education, whose 
aim is to permit the passage from one register to another 
without a break or apparent solution of continuity. 


more, I will add that I am speaking of voices educated by 
the natural laws of phonation and in accordance with the 
observations made on uncultivated voices gifted by nature | 
with the compass required by the laws of singing. 
case it is impossible to pass from the first to the third 


In any 


Still | 


Con- | 


geshall, Mr. Thomas E. Green, of New York, and Mr.G. W 


Morgan. Mrs. Ogden Crane had great success with her 
soli. Miss Lillian Stratton presided at the piano. 


Schoenefeld’s Symphony.—The feature of the next pro 
gram of the Theodore Thomas Symphony Concerts at the 
Chicago Auditorium April 13 and 14 will be Henry Schoene- 
feld's ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony, which took the prize of $500 
Mr. 
Schoenefeld will conduct his work. 

Western Opera Association,—T he opera company which 
has been organized by Henry Wolfsohn for the Western 
Opera Association is now complete, and will leave the city 
for the West April 12. The company is as follows: Louise 
Natali, Charlotte Maconda and Mrs. Katherine Wadsworth, 
sopranos; Helen von Doenhoff and Henriette Dreyer, con- 
traltos; Payne Clarke, Barron Berthald, tenors; Perry 
Averill, William Mertens, baritones ; Pierre Delasco, S. H. 
chorus of thirty and orchestra of twenty- 
‘** Trova- 


Dudley, bassos ; 
four. The répertoire will be as follows: ‘‘ Faust, 
tore,” ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” ‘‘ Ernani.” “‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Martha” and ‘ Nor- 
ma.” The season begins April 16 in Kansas City, and after- 
ward Omaha, Minneapolis and St. Paul will be visited. 
is the musical director. It is very likely 
that the company will be kept together during the summer 
months. 


Berlin Branch Budget. 
HE regular weekly letter from Berlin will 
not be found in this issue, because it is now on board 
the Ems, which disabled vessel is at the time of this writ- 
ing reported to be at Fayal in the Azores. 


An Incident in an Artist’s Life.—Miss Ber- 
thet, of the Opéra Paris, received the news of her father’s 
death at Brussels just as she was going to the opera house 
to sing in ‘‘ Rigoletto.” It was too late to make any 
change in the performance, and she had to resign herself 
to accomplish her task. 
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be immediately remedied. 
ILLER & THOMPSON, the Detroit piano, or- 


M gan and sewing machine firm, have some finan- 
cial difficulties with the Domestic Sewing Machine 
Company, and in consequence have transferred their 
the mother of Mr. Thompson. The 


business to 


claims of the piano creditors are secured, and it is 
hoped that the difficulty will be bridged over and the 
firm continue as formerly. 





UR regular Chicago letter is omitted to-day, as 
0) the news from that city is distributed in various 
| items and articles throughout the paper. 

+> 

| geek HARRY, the manager of the piano de- 
partment of Philip Werlein’s establishment at 
| New Orleans, has resigned, and an offer has been 


| made to him by the Junius Hart concern. 


S. HOWARD, who started from Chicago on a 
R. Pacific coast trip for the Fischer piano on 
March 28, will be gone just one month, according to 
schedule. He is due at Salt Lake City to-day. 

+> 
HO ever heard of the ‘‘ Cross Piano Company. 
Established 1859?” A New York religious 
| paper is advertising this concern and we should be 
pleased to learn from the antiquarian members of 
the trade whether they ever knew of such a concern 
in 1859 or 1869 or 1879? 
<*> 
HE Merrill pianos, of Boston, have been placed 
with C. J. Heppe & Son, at Philadelphia, who 
| are delighted, as they well might be, with the instru- 
| ments. Do not give the Merrill pianos a superficial 
| investigation ; try them by analytical process and 
you will find that they can stand the most severe 
test. 





oF 
N. Rice, of Chicago, is due to-day in Boston. 
I. There is no truth whatever in the statements 
published in certain trade papers regarding Mr. 
Rice’s declination of certain business propositions. 
These propositions are not even formulated and were 
not in shape to be accepted or declined. 
~~ 
HE Detroit ‘‘Free Press” of March 28 is a little 
premature in making the following announce- 
ment : 


rhe W. W, Kimball Company are about to open a branch store in 





| this city for the purpose of giving all lovers of good music a chance 


| to see what a Western piano factory can do. 
| There is no doubt that the company is contem- 
| plating a movement in Michigan, but the plans have 
not yet matured and the statement is too early to be 
true. 
= 

HASE BROTHERS PIANO COMPANY, of 
C Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago, Ill., are prepared 
to meet the present demands with a complete line of 
upright and grand pianos that are made to suit the 
tastes of the best class of customers. Dealers who 
are contemplating new business associations should 
| write to this company and learn what inducement can 
| be offered. Mr. M. J. Chase, who is at present in At- 
lanta, Ga., is expected back in Chicago this week. 
| = 
HE ‘‘Crown” piano, manufactured by Geo. P. 
T Bent, of Chicago, is made on progressive prin- 
| ciples. Mr. Bent is not satisfied to have his pianos 
| coming from the factory week after week alike in 
tone and touch, but is striving constantly to make 
|them better and better asthe time rolls on. The 
| result is shown in a much higher grade piano to-day 
| than that of six months ago, and a standard has now 
| been attained that entitles the ‘‘Crown” piano to a 
| position among the recognized grades of pianos that 
are known as musical instruments, as contra-distin- 
guished from the mere commercial pianos. 














R. S. E. CLARK is negotiating with Mr. J. H. 
Ling for a combination of the firms of S. E. 
Clark & Co. and Henry Ling & Co.—at least we 
hear so from Detroit. The plan proposed is similar 
to the recent Whitney-Marvin deal. 
= 
O soon as the affairs of the late firm of Cory Broth- 
S ers, of Providence, are finally adjusted there 
will be formed in that city a new company to be 
known as the Rhode Island Music Company, of which 
Mr. Z. Cory will be one of the officers. The full par- 
ticulars are not yet ready for publication. 
or 
HE way to sell pianos is to sell pianos” is how 
Mr. Otto Wissner puts it, and he seemingly 
knows the way, for he sells pianos. The Wissner 
piano is getting into great favor with the trade. A 
dealer who once orders a Wissner piano immediately 
orders more. His customers force him to order more. 
The piano talks for itself. 


=“, 


7) 


HILE there was as much of a revival felt in the 
organ trade as the piano business experienced 
last month, certain concerns are particularly en- 
couraged by the present condition of affairs, and 
among them we may mention the E. P. Carpenter 
Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., which is doing an ex- 
cellent trade, all things considered. The Carpenter 
organ has a number of adherents in the trade that 
‘‘swear by it,” to use a colloquialism. 
aad 
HERE is no reason why a thoroughly organized 
business in the piano or the organ manufac- 
turing line, backed by capital, by judgment, by ex- 
perience and by brains, should not succeed. Is there? 
No, of course not. Then why do some concerns in 
the line not succeed? Why do some retrograde? 
Why do some fail? There is something lacking, and 
it is usually one or more of the above necessary in- 
gredients—unless failure comes in times of financial 
distress and panic. 
ad 
T may be among the possibilities of Chicago trade 
changes that the Hardman piano will be found in 
the hands of one of the dealers in that city as the 
leader. In that event the branch house of Hardman, 
Peck & Co. will not be conducted asa retail establish- 
ment, but Mr. Schindler would continue to manage 
the wholesale business of the firm from Chicago. 
The two years lease Hardman, Peck & Co. secured 
recently of the premises No. 178 Wabash avenue, 
could be disposed of at a premium at any time. 


ore 


HE Philadelphia ‘‘ Bulletin” of the 26th ult. says 
that the will of the late Charles Blasius was ad- 
mitted to probate on that day, and that the estate, 
amounting to about $200,000, has been devised to his 
two sons, Levin W. and Oscar E. Blasius, who are 
made executors, and to whom letters testamentary 
have been granted. A private letter from Philadel- 
phia, however, informs us that the sum mentioned 
above is entirely too small; that all the deceased's 
interests in the Blasius enterprises had been trans- 
ferred to his sons before his death, but that even then 
the exact sum of his possessions at the time of his 
death will greatly exceed $200,000, the exact figures 
being kept secret. 
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MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 








Dealers teoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” <'gase.grrer 











LIVE Pip AGENTS S. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 








THe VOCALION ORGAN. 
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HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
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Valuable Improvements than all others. 
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. S E C i S Zi i N ” “coal ryraet WESTERN FACTORY: 
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A‘. our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
PIANOS The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
“ dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal 


lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
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BIG AUTOHARP DEAL. 
> 

HE biggest order ever given for autoharps was 
T placed by Lyon & Healy, ot Chicago, last 
Wednesday with the Autoharp Company, of Dolge- 
through Rudolf Dolge, who was in Chicago and 
is now West. it was an order for 5,000 instruments 
of various sizes, from the staple and commercial au- 
toharp to the large, artistic instrument. 

The musical possibilities of the autoharp have been 
develSped to such an extent at Dolgeville that the 
instruments must take rank with musical products of 

lay. It has ceased to be a merely automatic in- 
strument, and has become through its improvements 
and enlargement a musical article on which some of 
the most novel and unique, but legitimate effects can 
be produced when manipulated by those who have 
made a study of the instrument. 

Judging from its condition to-day and the rapidity 
of its progress the autoharp will deserve considerable 
columns in the near 


ville, 


the ¢ 


yntion and space in these 


ARE THEY LOCKED OUT? 


—_»____ 


AVE piano manufacturers outside of Chicago 
H taken into consideration that the gradually 
changed conditions of affairs have limited the number 
of dealers in that city to such an extent that direct 
representation through independent houses has 
been reduced to a degree that amounts to a lockout, 
unless some change takes place? Let’s look over the 
ground a miiute and see how many dealers there are 
in that city who do their business independently and 
without interested business associations with the fac- 


tories. There are about seven or eight of such 
houses left in the city of Chicago, and they are as 
follows 

Lyon & Healy, 

J. O. Twichell, 

Henry Detmer, 

Meyer & Weber, 

Thompson Music Company, 

J. L. Mahan, 

John A. Bryant 


All other piano establishments in the city of Chi- 
cago, with the exception of the Chicago Cottage 
gan Company which controls the Schubert piano 
for a large territory, but which also manufactures its 
own Conover piano—all other piano establishments 
are conducted either by Chicago piano manufacturers 
by branch houses of Eastern firms. A number of 
large Chicago piano manufacturers do not sell any 
goods at retail, but large quantities of these instru- 
ments are sold by Chicago houses, thus interfering 
particularly with the cheaper grade of Eastern pi- 


Or 


oF 


anos 
Take the manufacturer outside of Chicago who is 
cing a good, medium grade piano and an instru- 
ment that is worthy of proper attention, and where 
would he put it in Chicago if he did not open his own 
branch house? The big branch concerns like Estey 
& Camp, the Manufacturers Piano Company, Lyon, 
& Co., Chickering-Chase Company and the 
direct branch houses like the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany, the Mason & Hamlin Company, the New Eng- 
Piano Company, Chickering & Sons, the Pease 
Piano the Shoninger Piano Company, 
Hardman, Peck & Co, and F. G. Smith have their 
lines fixed, and there is hardly any opportunity to get 
The only opportunity is in the few 
retail houses mentioned above, and it might as well 
ve admitted that there are very fewchances for these 
houses to take in any new makes of pianos. 

Very naturally changes are constantly taking place 
that offer the means for placing of instruments with 
the dealers we refer to, but the great bulk of Eastern 
piano manufacturers and those making goods outside 
of Chicago generally are obliged to face the conclu- 
sion that unless unforeseen circumstances bring about 
altered conditions for the establishment of new deal- 
ers their instruments can for the present find no 
proper representation in that city. 


produ 


1 
Potter 
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lana 


Company, 


into those firms 


There are at least half a dozen piano manufacturers 
in New England that are not represented at all in 
Chicago; there are about a dozen New York manu- 
facturers that are not selling any pianos to the city of 
Chicago, and a dozen more outside of New York and 
New England which are in the same predicament. 
Some of those represented by Chicago houses cannot 
claim to be satisfied, judging from the manner in 
which their pianos are handled. There are some 
manufacturers represented in the city of Chicago to- 


day whose total sales do not amount to much more 
than a dozen pianos a year, and this we consider 
worse than norepresentation. There are other piano 
manufacturers whose pianos are sold from Chicago 
at such low prices that their market in the West is 
ruined, and by reflex action the standing of the pianos 
all over the country injured. There are other East- 
ern piano manufacturers who are known to have 
sold their instruments to Chicago houses at such low 
prices that the figures represented a loss instead of a 
profit. 

It is therefore very opportune to ask once more if 
a large number of houses are not virtually locked out 
of the Chicago houses, and whether some of those 
now represented under unfavorable circumstances 
will not be compelled to withdraw their instruments? 








TO THE PACIFIC. 


> 


R. A. M. WRIGHT, of the Manufacturers Piano 

Company, of Chicago, is about to leave that 

city, if he has not by this time left, for an extended 

trip to the extreme West and the Pacific Coast. Mr. 

Wright’s family precedes him to Los Angeles and 
the Midwinter Fair, and he will meet them there. 

As a matter of course when a gentleman of Mr. 
Wright’s importance in the piano trade goes out on a 
business tour it signifies renewed activity and trade 
movements of importance in connection with the in- 
terests he represents. He belongs to that type of 
men whose intelligence is felt in the passing events 
of the piano and music trade, and it will therefore 
occasion no surprise if Mr. Wright's visit to the 
Pacific Coast States will be productive of important 
results to the interests with which he is associated. 


DOUBTS FULLER’S INTERVIEW. 


a 
Boston, April 1. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

NOTICE the following pretended interview with a 
| gentleman whom | respect and admire and there- 
fore consider it as an imposition to attribute such 
sentiments to him. Governor Fuller, of Vermont, is 
quotedin a Chicago paper with this language : 

That the Wilson bill is going to make business very much better I 
do not believe, as it was conceived in sin, bornin iniquity and con- 
structed on the basis of ignorance. If the goods heretofore manu- 
factured in this country are now to be bought in foreign countries, 
which seems to be the main object of the Wilson bill, I confess my in- 
ability to see how it is going to improve the industrial affairs of the 
United States. It will help the importing trade undoubtedly and 
foreign manufacturers proportionately, and to the extent that this is 
done displace American manufacturers, and ruin legitimate American 
commerce. All of which is detrimental tothe best interests of the 
nation and injurious to the trade. 

What compels me to doubt the authenticity of this 
interview is its general tone, so detrimental to our 
hopes and prayers of to-day. Why should so impor- 
tant a figure as the Governor of Vermont predict ruin 
to a method of taxation which is only a modification 
of a method which his own party has carried out and 
which made for the State of Vermont a poorer show- 
ing than any other State made in the census of 1890 
and in other comparative statistical tables? If Ver- 
mont is a sample of what radical Republican rule can 
produce in the shape of progress and development, 
Governor Fuller should really pray for a Democratic 
or Mugwump successor if he has any real interests in 
the future of his State. 

And suppose his tariff views had applied in the 
past in foreign countries, how would his Estey organ 
have shared? He could not have exported it at all, 
and with that percentage deducted annually from his 
output there would have been a smaller trade in the 
Vermont town where his factory is located ; or were 
no Estey organs exported? were the exports limited 
to other makes? If so, why is there an Estey organ 
wareroom in London? 

Does the Governor of Vermont honestly and sin- 
cerely mean to tell us that the economical and finan- 
cial theories of a party to which he happens not to 
belong are necessarily ‘‘conceived in sin and born in 
iniquity ” because the party is not his party? Can he 
be so densely prejudiced? Are men like Edward 
Atkinson, David A. Welles, William L. Wilson, 
Grover Cleveland, Mr. Bayard, ex-Governor Russell— 
are such men liable to adhere to or inaugurate a 
policy ‘‘conceived in sin and born in iniquity,” or are 
they less intelligent than Mr. McKinley or Mr. Reed 
or Mr. Fuller? 

That interview is not reported correctly. The 
Governor of Vermont is too shrewd to expose the 











weakness of an armor in such a fashion, and then he 
is too well-bred and appreciates his official position 
too effectively to make a fishwoman of himself. The 
utterances of a Governor are always courteous, diplo- 
matic and broad; never partisan and never rude. 

I protest, in his name, against the statement 
heralded as his interview ; he never said such things. 

FREE REED. 


THE EVERETT’S PLACE. 


> — 





66 PAHERE is a place for everything,” and there is 


a place, and a big place, in the piano trade 
for the Everett piano. There is no place for it if 
those who are interested in it propose to continue to 
advertise it and to push it as a high medium piano, 
or even as a medium grade, for the Everett piano is 
not a piano in thatclass. For over a year this paper 
has maintained this same theory, and the results will 
prove that the paper is correct. 

There is not to-day in the United States a hand- 
somer equipped factory than the Everett Piano Com- 
pany has in Boston, but nothing is done there except 
to put the goods together and varnish them. There 
is not much time devoted to tone regulating, as that 
is not the object of the company, who at the price 
that the piano costs them cannot afford to spend 
much money on the delicacies of an instrument, and 
one of the delicacies is tone regulating. Every facil- 
ity exists with the company to produce as cheap a 
piano as the market can afford, and yet give it an at- 
tractive appearance, and for that reason successful 
efforts have been made to give to the Everett piano 
an exterior finish to counterbalance the cost of which 
as much money as possible must be saved in the in- 
terior of the instrument and in the material used. It 
is the usual story of the cheap piano, and as every- 
body knows all about that, there is hardly any neces- 
sity to discuss it. 

The pianos of the Everett grade are about all alike. 
The success lies in making as many as possible to 
reduce the price of the instrument ; to purchase the 
materials in large quantities at the lowest market 
price, and to save all the time possible in the con- 
struction and the putting together, which is the proper 
principle in making cheap pianos. 

Cheap pianos will always be in demand, and they 
are in fact astaple product, and there are many rea- 
sons why they should be made; but there is no reason 
why cheap pianos should be driven into classes where 
they do not belong. Low grade goods should be 
known as low grade goods, and should not be driven 
fictitiously into the zone of pianos that are musical. 
There is enough money in the Everett piano if it 
retains its place. The manufacturers of it, like 
other low grade manufacturers, can make a legitimate 
profit by handling it as it should be handled, and the 
dealer can retain the confidence of his community 
by doing the same thing, instead of putting it in 
the higher grade of instruments that will inevitably 
in time subject him to obloquy. 

The manufacture of the Harvard piano by the 
Everett Piano Company is evidently intended as 
a foil to be used to make it appear that the Everett 
piano is a high grade instrument; but there is hardly 
any difference between the two, and at the price 
paid for them the Harvard at its price is certainly 
the preferable piano. As there is not a difference of 
$5 between the cost of the two we do not see why 
the people should be asked to pay $100 or $200 more 
for an Everett than for a Harvard. 








Blaich Wants $25,000 Now. 


REDERICK M. BLAICH, a piano manufacturer of No. 
133 Avenue D, has begun suit in the court of Common Pleas 
against John F. Huner and Carl A. Peackert for $25,000 damages, 
alleging falseimprisonment and malicious prosecution. ‘This is the 
story as told by his counsel, Maurice B. Blumenthal : 

The Huner Piano Company failed October last and Blaich made an 
arrangement with John F. Huner, whereby he was to receive four 
pianos for some work on unfinished instruments. He got three of the 
pianos, and November 30 took the last one away from Huner’s place 
at Tenth avenue and Thirteenth street, Carl A. Peackert, in charge 
there delivering them to him. 

Five weeks later Blaich was arrested ana charge of assaulting 
Peackert while removing the piano without any right. He was dis- 
charged in the Essex Market Court, and was then served with a sum- 
mons in a suit for $1,000 damages for assault. 

February 13 he was again arrested on complaint of Peackert, 
charged with robbery, and was held in $1,000 bail. According to 
Lawyer Blumenthal’s story, Huner offered to withdraw his charge 
if Blaich would give up the piano and $100. Peackert wanted $50 for 
himself and $25 for his lawyer, agreeing not to appear before the 
grand jury. 


The lawyer informed the District Attorney of these facts. The 


grand jury refused to indict Blaich, Blaich says that Peackert has 
been used as a catspaw by Huner.—‘“ World,”’ March 28. 
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TRAUCH BROTHERS have changed their build- 
S ing plans, and will erect a four story and base- 
ment structure 40x50 feet instead of 25x50 feet, as 
announced in THE MusICAL COURIER some time ago. 
The building is to be used for key making, which 
branch of their business is already showing activity. 

oF 

NE of the results of the recent visit to New York 
0 of Mr. J. V. Steger was the appointment of an 
agency here for the Steger & Co. piano. Winterroth 
& Co., of 105 East Fourteenth street, will hereafter 
represent the Steger piano in this vicinity. Mr. 
Steger has also recently succeeded in securing as 
sellers of the Steger, F. Bechtel, of Pittsburg; Hugo 





Worch, of Washington, D. C., and Samuel Nittenger, 
of Philadelphia. 


METHODS CRI 


TICISED. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us an advertisement 

of R. J. Anderson & Son, who are managing the 

branch house of the Ludden & Bates concern at 

Macon, Ga., criticising certain points of it and sub- 

mitting them to us. This is one of the points criti- 
cised : 

“The most durable piano in the world is the genuine Mathushek— 
unequaled for durability, standing of tone and preserving its tone 
quality.” This portion of the advertisement is criticised by your 
correspondent with this language: ‘ Yet this firm represents Stein- 


” 


way 

Candidly, we do not see how these phrases conflict 
in any way with the standing of the Steinway piano. 
There is nothing in the statement that gives this 
Mathushek piano credit for a quality of tone or a 
quality of touch equal or superior to those attri- 
butes of the Steinway piano. A piano may havea 
particular quality of tone, not of the very highest 
order, and yet retain that quality, and it may retain 
it simply because it is not a very high quality. A| 
piano may stand in tune for a long period of time and 
yet be a poor or a medium grade piano. 

We do not wish it understood that we are here 
criticising the Mathushek piano, for we never see it | 
in our travels all over this country, and are surprised | 
to find it for sale anywhere, as the house is not bent | 
upon having its goods known; we are simply criticis- 
ing a critic’s remarks. 

The next portion of the advertisement that is criti- | 
cised reads as follows: ‘‘ We will rent you a piano for 
$5 monthly, until you are ready to buy,” and our 
critic has this to say: ‘‘Is it surprising that manufac- | 
turers are eternally called on to renew paper when | 
such a system of selling prevails? The piano and 
organ business is rotten to the core, and the sooner | 
such people are retired from the business the more | 
healthful will the trade become.” 

We do not see what objection can be made to an | 
advertisement asking $5 a month rent for a piano. 
What we object to is the advertising of pianos on the | 
$5 a month instalment payment; but when a firm ad- | 








vertises a piano to be rented at $5 a month it is a | 
very encouraging sign. The constant advertising of | 
instalment payments at the small rate of $5 a month | 
on pianos has injured the.rent business and nearly | 
killed it, and what we want is a restoratlon of that 
business, if possible, and that can be accomplished if 
firms will refuse to sell at $5 a month, and instead of | 
that rent at $5 a month. 
If our correspondent can convince us that we are | 
wrong in our criticism of his criticism, he can use our | 
columns to illustrate his opinions. 








The Automaton Piano Company. 
NEW YORK, April 2, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 
W* are glad to be able to tell you that our | 
plans for reorganization are progressing favorably, | 
and any day may bring about a culmination of this much | 
wished for result. In the meantime we are going steadily 
ahead, and have succeeded in making two more converts to 
the Automaton attachment this week. The attachment 
may now be seen at the warerooms of Messrs. Decker 
Brothers and also at the Needham Piano-Organ Com- | 
pany’s rooms. 
The suit brought against this company by Ludwig Hup- 
feld will, we are advised by our counsel, beyond a doubt | 
be dismissed this week for want of jurisdiction. We shall 
compel Hupfeld, who is a non-resident, to put up bonds and 
security for costs before he can sue this cempany again. 
Yours tfuly, AUTOMATON PIANO ComPANY. 











Vy aetED. An A No. 1 Salesman for floor and city work in a nice 

city of the Middle States of about 125,000 inhabitants. *A good 
hustler can have a good position. Address R. C., care of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 








Nathan Ford Music Co., St. Paul. | 


WHY THE 


Conover? 


URING the past 13 years we have introduced 
several first-class makes of pianos in the Northwest, 
and hundreds have bought them simply on our recommen- 
dation. 
The logic of stern facts proves that the day has passed 
when any manufacturer has the monopoly of first-class 
workmanship or construction. 


The Genius of Invention 


and improvement has been applied with equal success in 
the production of musical instruments as in other directions, 
and the pianos which years ago outranked all others are 
now being surpassed, in the opinion of disinterested ex- 
perts, by those of the more progressive and modern manu- 
facturers, who take advantage of the latest inventions and | 
improved methods of construction. 

Besides this, the older makers insist on maintaining the 
former high prices on account of the reputation they have 
acquired ; notwithstanding that even better pianos are now | 
manufactured at a lower cost on account of better facilities | 
and 


Improved Machinery. 


Every intelligent person will admit that the name on a | 
piano does not in the least affect its tone, action or dura- | 
bility, except in the imagination of the purchaser. We 
are willing to 


Give Our Customers the Benefit 


of the considerable saving in cost, and to prove to them by 
actual comparison that the modern piano is better in | 
quality of tone, construction and durability than ‘‘the old | 


stand-bys.’ 
Fourteen years ago we were greatly interested in the 


Inventive Genius, 
and practical application of scientific ideas shown by Mr. 
J. Frank Conover, who was then representing the Steinway | 
piano and developing his improved methods of construction | 
in the now famous 


Conover Pianos. 

Without going into detail or tracing the remarkable 
career of this enterprising manufacturer and his associates, 
it is sufficient to say that they have revolutionized the 
manufacture of high grade pianos to such an extent that, 
with the facilities and unlimited capital at their command, 


| they are now able, at the CONOVER factory in Chicago, 


to turn out one of the 
Very Finest Pianos Made, 


at a very reasonable cost. How well they have succeeded 
in doing this may be readily proved by an examination of 
our large stock of CONOVER PIANOS, which we shall 
be pleased to show to our customers, and invite their most 
critical and thorough examination. 

No one can rightfully claim for any make of piano that 
it is the ‘‘ best in the world,” nor can any manufacturer 


| maintain such aclaim ON THE MERITS OF THE PIANO 


ALONE, since it is not possible for any single piano to con- 
tain all the good points in all the pianos made. We do 
claim, however, that the CONOVER PIANO will 


Successfully Compete 


with any piano in the world, in qualities of tone an@ action, 
points of construction, durability and capacity for standing 


| in tune. 


Besides this, WE CAN SAVE OUR CUSTOMERS 
THE DIFFERENCE in price, which is charged by the 


| older makers, simply for the reputation they have gained 


by ‘‘ advertising, concertizing and subsidizing.” 

A careful examination and thorough test of the CONO- 
VER PIANOS wil] certainly convince our friends and cus- 
tomers of their superior 


Merits and Reliability. 


We can conscientiously recommend them with even 
more confidence than we have any of their predecessors. 

The reputation for reliability established by our House, 
and an experience of twenty years in carefully testing and 
comparing the qualities of various pianos, including all the 
leading makes, justify us in asking our friends to accept 
our 


Opinion as Experts 
on the merits of the CONOVER PIANOS. Besides giving | 
the manufacturers’ warranty for five years, we personally 
GUARANTEE PERFECT SATISFACTION to every 
purchaser of these wonderful instruments. 

Special prices and full particulars on application. 


Nathan Ford Music Co., 


St. Peter, Sixth and Market Streets, 
St. Paut, MINN. 


Schwander Action. 

Bi pase walk into the office of William Tonk & 

Brother, and ask Mr. William Tonk to point out the 
improvements in the Schwander action. He will not hesi- 
tate a moment, but commence to show you part after 
part where improvement has been made, and you can see 
at once that the alleged improvements are improvements. 
Said Mr. William Tonk the other day : 

‘‘One hears a great deal about improvements, points of 
specific excellence, original inventors and copiers these 
days. Now, why do not all the people who talk about 
actions show their improvements and print a book on the 
same? Here I havea little book called ‘ Facts Concerning 
the Schwander Piano Actions,’ in which is printed a long 
list of improvements. 

‘‘These improvements are bona fide improvements and 
not merely talking points. You know wecross band every 
part where there is any possible chance for splitting. We 
carry this to the extreme, preferring not to have any 
trouble about any part sticking at any possible time than to 


| gain a few cents by not providing for any possible thing 


whatsoever.” 

‘* The Schwander action is one of the most carefully built 
actions in the world. Its reputation dates back to 1835, 
when Mr. Jean Schwander founded the house. There is 
not a piano maker anywhere but will admit that the 
Schwander action is one of the most carefully constructed 


| as well as one of the best actions in the world.” 


Among the improvements in the Schwander action 
within a few years is an ‘‘improved damper block for 
uprights,” a ‘‘ metal action rail for uprights,” a ‘‘ wooden 
action rail for uprights,” a ‘‘ tubular hammer rest for up- 
rights,” a ‘‘ tubular regulating rail for uprights,” ‘‘ hammer 


| butt spring for uprights and grands,” ‘‘ metal regulating 


screws,” ‘‘ metal pilot or rocker,” an ‘* improved repeating 
grand action,” an ‘‘improved upright action” and the 
‘* Junior action.” 

One of the greatest of the Schwander improvements is 


| the improved damper block for upright pianos, which’ 


deserves extended mention. We quote from their cata- 


logue : 


The damper proper consists of three parts: a block, astud anda 
head. The block is made of wood and is of cylindrical shape. A 


| mortise made in one of its ends receives one end of the outwardly 


This stud is made of metal and is preferably of 
A transverse perforation in stud re- 


projecting stud. 
square shape in cross section. 
ceives the end of wire,to which the stud is secured by means of a 
clamp screw, passing through a threaded longitudinal bore of the 
stud. 

The head of the damper is cushioned, as usuz 
with a hook or projection, having a curved inner edge that bears and 
fits against the cylindrical bloc, the curvature of hook correspond- 
ing to the curvature of the block. It will be seen that the head may 
be glued to block at any inclination to the wire, thus bringing the 
damper in proper position over string, the rounded edge of the hook 
properly engaging at all times the circumference of the block. More- 
over, this damper is not apt to split, as the wooden damper block is 


al, and is provided 


not bored for the reception of wire. 

An improvement on this improvement is to have the 
threaded stud attached directly to the damper head, which 
may be adjusted to any desired slant. 

So it goes on, first an improvement, then an improvement 
on some part of the improvement. That is Schwander 
progress ; that is the reason the Schwander action stands 
so high among the practical piano men of two continents. 


Triple Bearing Bridge. 
hs is of special importance to dealers to get a 
comprehensive idea of the triple bearing bridge pat- 
ented by Peter Duffy and applied to the Schubert piano. 
This description will give an idea of it. Next week we shall 
publish an illustration of it. 

First—It reduces the collateral strain upon the wood and is a sim- 
plification of construction. 

Second—Any suitable wood can be used instead of maple. 
capped with maple veneer is better adapted, having more song. 

Third—A freer, fuller, clearer and more pleasing tone is obtained ; 
also entire freedom from splitting of bridge caused by pins being 
driven into the sounding board bridge; also a prevention of twisting 
and splitting of sounding board, caused by the side bearing of strings 
when the bridge and sounding board swell during damp weather or 
when placed in a damp location. 

Fourth—That the tuning of the piano is not affected by these con- 
ditions, as the improved bridge is grooved sufficiently in the centre to 
allow of the adjustment of strings with the metal bearings. The 
strings being straight and free are not affected by dampness or the 
swelling of the sound board or bridge. 


Spruce 


—An order of court was issued yesterday to the assignee in the as- 
signment of the Begiebing-Buttell Piano Company to pay 25 per cent. 
of the claims held by creditors against the company. The total lia- 
bilities of the concern are $3,726.21.—Des Moines, la., ‘‘ Register.” 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 


(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
Musical 





ion and Music Trade Review.’ 


Continued from Tur Musicat Courier, February 28, 1894. 
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CHaprer XI. (continued.) 
TRANS) YN OF SOUND IN AII 
find a protest raised by 


inst the aforesaid theory, among 





his interesting work on ‘* The 








Falla I nt Theory of Sound.” Still he merely 
cr ) the old th y, without offering us his own or 
a Vv, a it is not enough [his much is cer- 
tain a i 1 of sound in a ist be the 
resuit olf ) } ) i for W out motion any trans- 
mi 1 ) € rie 

In order to f 1 a clear mental conception of this invisi- 
ble actio the transmission of sound in air—we must 


ybable from that which is improbable, and 























at t same time cart 1 the materials placed at 
our disposa in review all the circum- 
sta 1e cast how is the sound wave formed 
in thea It is usua assumed that a compression and 
expa of e air molecules takes place, and that each 
note has itsown peculiar length of wave inthe air, e.g. C4 
wl is 16 brations per second, and ling to the 
rate at v ) sound travels, has a speed of 333 meters in 
the same per time, has a wave of 333 metres~16.,—20 
met! vhile C, has a wave length of approxinately 8 
m1 rhe 1estion is whence does this air wave derive the 
po to co! ct and expand to a distance of 20 metres 
Th t produced by exploding gas, whereby the air is 
armed and consequently must expand, as referred to by 


no analogy with the case of note production, 


ptible development of heat does take place in 





yn ol a note, it is too unimportant to cause any 
1 the air. Any violent advance of the 
lat they, by the vibratory motion of the 
t allow themselves to be compressed in 
d to expand—is also incredible, for in that 
1otion of 333 metres per second in the air 
could never be attained 
We ) +k for the cause of the transmission of 


lies in the force exerted by the sound, 


uliar characteristics of such bodies as pos- 





sessing a special affinity for the rhythmic vibrations of 
sound. We will take as an example the transmission of 
light, which is also accompanied by vibrations. No one 
will induce us to believe that a ray of light can be propelled 
by force nee of 42,000 miles per second, while at the 
same time preserving a direct path. The ray of light em- 


anating from the sun, which continues its direct path for so 
millions of miles to our earth, can only accomplish 
t as a result of the attractions of the earth ; 


many 





such a fl and 


just as the sound of 


the telephone, so, too, the ray of light 


makes use of the electric vibratory connections of both 
orbs 
If in addition to our eyes and ears we possessed another 


apparatus by which we should be capable of measuring 





the electr ibrations in the same way as the eye can 
measure the vibrations of light, the entire difficulty would 
disappear, and we should be ina position to measure the 
nature of brations and their force in their natural sim- 


plicity ording to the present theory of the transmis- 


Acc 
1 of sound, the molecules of air, after a single forward 


and backward movement, revert to a state of rest; in that 





ase all connection with the point at which the sound is 
produced would be lost, and we ought not to be able to 
tell whence the sound comes, from north, south, east or 
west The entire theory is defective, for if the sound 
wave be not deflected we can tell exactly whence the sound 
comes, and in what direction we must go to find the body 


producing The sound wave maintains its connection 
with its place of origin, just as the ray of light does. If 
the ray of light did not maintain a connection with its 
source any ob seen at a distance, and suddenly 
hidden from view, would seem to be approaching the spec- 
tator 

Light and sound in the course of their transmission—so 


long as their wavesare allowed to expand without hindrance 


maintain a connection with the point of their origin, and 
5 


in order to make this clear I will take the following ex- 


ample 


According to the consensus of scientific opinion, | 





when the sun suddenly disappears below the horizon we 
still see the orb for eight minutes longer in the spot which 
it has actually quitted. How then is it possible to see the 
sun, which has actually disappeared from view, in a spot 
which it no longer occupies? We cannot conceive or—may 
we not rather say it is not possible there should be ?—any 
other explanation than that the wave maintains the connec- 
tion of the ray of light with its point of origin. Under the 
aforesaid circumstances, at the expiration of further eight 
minutes, we do not see the sun any longer, and darkness 
sets in; but the inhabitants of some other heavenly body, 
at double the distance of the earth from the sun, will enjoy 
the light for eight minuteslonger than the earth; and, al- 
though we are within the region of the aerial vibrations, we 
nevertheless cannot see the waves of light as light. be- 
cause we are no longer affected by the vibrations of the 
wave. 

Now just as it is with the ray of light, so too with sound. 
The ear will enable o tell—although not with the ex- 
actitude that the eye does with the ray of light—with cer- 


us t 





tainty whether the sound comes from a distance or close at 
hand 
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This would be impossible, if a constant connection | 


were not maintained Wth the point of origin. Persons stand- | 


ing ata distance hearthe sound just as we do, and wecontinue 


within the region of the sound wave, but we hear no sound. | 


Why we cease to hear the sound I will endeavor to explain. 
If I 


com 


throw a stone into a perfectly still sheet of water, I 


municate an impulse to the water, and this impulse of 


iter is transmitted just as the vibration of sound is in air. 


The transmission of the vibration we can see in the ever- 


increasing size ofthe circle formed on the water. Whence 


nal circle derive the power to extend, and can 


extension be 


qaoes the 


this 





caused by the force imparted by the 
rcle? If we place apaper boat within the ring on 


] 
original cl 





the surface of the water, we shall see that the boat 


and falls—or in other words is now on the crest, now in the 
trough of a wave—so that a wave-like motion of the water 
is present; but the boat does not change its 
hence the 
its place—z. ¢., the water does not move forward with the 
circle. 

That this is so is evident ; for if the water followed the 

7 


advancing motion of the circle, the equilibrium of the mass 


of water would be disturbed, and a reaction would ensue, 


which would be apparent on the surface. The formation of 
the circle upon the water is caused in part by the wave-like 
motion the water within the 
action of the quiescent water outside the circle. 
the water had a wave-like motion, the formation of a circle 
would be inexplicable ; moreover we can see that the circle 
becomes more apparent the greater the force of the wave- 
like motion; while as the force of the wave is lost the 
circle becomes less and less visible, until at last it disap- 





of 


pears when the motion of the water ceases. 
the circle therefore coincides with the force of the wave, 
and the wave derives its force from the vibratory motion of 
the water; the vibratory motion of the water, however, 
arises fromthe rhythmical motion. No storm, however vio- 
lent, would be able to stir up the body of water in the 
depths of the sea and to raise waves of great altitude were 
it not that the rhythm of the water generates this motion 
and produces these results. 

If we impart an impulse to the surface of the water, a de- 
pression ensues, and the equilibrium of the water is dis- 
turbed, which equilibrium the rhythmical motion of the 
water seeks to restore. On this account we do not find 
anywhere in nature perfect stillness, and the reason is that 
nowhere does absolute equilibrium exist. The motion of 
the circle on water therefore arises from a disturbance of the 
equilibrium, and the greater the force which has disturbed 
the equilibrium the greater will be the force of the wave- 
like motion, and the greater the force with which the circle 
advances. The waves of sound in the air are subject to the 
same laws as I have shown to act upon water; but with 
this difference, that it is no longer a mere circle, but a 
sphere, a hollow globe of sound, which, like the circle on 
the water, has for centre its point of origin, and spreads out 
from it so long as any wave-like motion continues within 
the sphere. 
the wave-like motion, neither can the sphere of sound; 
moreover as the water circle remains in connection with its 
point of origin by means of wave-like motion, so also does 
this sphere of sound. When the periphery of the sphere 
reaches our ear, the latter receives an impu!se from the 
wave ; but within the sphere the impulse ceases to act upon 
the ear, as theear is not competent to distinguish a regular 
wave-like motion. It is by no means necessary that each 
note should—according to its pitch—possess a different 


The circle on the water cannot exist without | 





length of air wave. The motion of the air conveys both 
high and low notes with equal rapidity to the ear. 

It must, however, be carefully borne in mind that the 
rhythm of the wave-like motion is in no way to be con- 
founded with the rhythm of the intervals between the beats 
of sound. Of the former the ear takes no cognizance, where- 
as 1t certainly does of the latter. 

(To be continued.) 


Oon. Steck & Co. 


HE following unsolicited testimonial letter 
will show that the Steck pianos are not only sold 
abroad, but that they are appreciated by musicians : 


NANAIMO, Vancouver Island, B. C., March 13, 1894. 
Messrs. Geo. Steck & Co., New York: 

DEAR SIRS—Having just purchased one of your cabinet grand 
pianos through the local agent, I write to express to you the complete 
satisfaction the instrument is giving us. The tone is simply perfect 
in quality, and, in fact, in my opinion, there is nothing left to be de- 





sired. 

I would say that I made the selection on the recommendation of 
one of our best musicians from a half dozen other well-known makes. 
I am satisfied that I have one of the finest pianos in British Columbia. 

Very truly, CHAS. DEMPSTER. 


Canadian Tariff. 

O considerable is the number of pianos of 
S American make annually exported to Canada that the 
changes in the tariff of that country which apply directly to 
musical instruments will be of interest. Our Toronto corre- 
It will be 
seen that while the new rate is not prohibitive it makes so 


spondent furnishes us with the following facts. 


large an advance as to perhaps seriously affect our trade 


over the border. 
TORONTO, March 29, 1894. 


| Editors The Musical Courier: 


rises | 


place ; | 


water also, although in motion, does not change | 


Day before yesterday the Dominion Government, now in 


session at Ottawa, brought down their new tariff bill. 
Here's how musical goods will be affected : 

Organs, cabinet, new 30 per cent.; old, two sets of reeds, $10 each 
and 15 per cent.; f 
of reeds, $20 each and 
15 per cent. 

Pipe organs and sets, or parts of se 





ir sets of reeds, $15 each and 15 per cent.; six sets 








15 per cent.; over six sets of reeds, $30 each and 


ts of reeds for 


abinet organs, 
new, 25 per cent.; old, same. 

Pianos, new, 35 per cent.; old, square, seven octaves, $25 each and 
20 per cent.; square, over seven octaves, $# each and 2 per cent.; 


upright, $30 each and 20 per cent.; concert, &c., $0 each and 20 per 


ircle, and in part by the | 
Unless | 


The force of 





cent. 

Parts of pianos, new, 25 per cent.; old same 

Musical instruments of all kinds not otherwise provided for, new, 
25 per cent.; old, same 


To illustrate how the new and old scales worked on pianos, 


see 
Piano invoiced $300 an upright. 
Old. New 
Specific duty... .ccsccccccesees $20 35 per cent. $105 
Ad valorem.......... sucusevce, Me 
$90 


Yours truly, 


Four New Organs. 
ARRAND & VOTEY closed contracts during 
March for large three manual pipe organs in the 
following places : 


Holy Communion Episcopal Church.........St. Louis, Mo. 





Christ’s Methodist Church.................. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Calvary Methodist Church..... Seale nate Allegheny, Pa. 
ee a. ere errr eee Galesburg, III. 





In Town. 


E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Wm. Rohlfing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. H. Poole, of Poole & Stuart, Boston, Mass. 

k, C. Mason, of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

W. C. Thompson, of the Thompson Music Company, Chicago, II. 
Wm. Barry Owen, of the McPhail Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

E. L. Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 
R. W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
Major Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
Henry W. Hall, of the Bailey’s Music Rooms, Burlington, Vt. 
C. H. Dickinson, Wallingford, Conn. 
J. E. Hunt, Pawling, N: Y. 
J. W. Guernsey, Scranton, Pa. 
Geo. B. Baird, of the McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 
C. C. Clay, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, 








Mr Ernest Hupfeld, who has been in the United States for a year 
past representing Ludwig Hupfeld’s mechanical piano, manufactured 
in Leipsic, Germany, left for Berlin last Tuesday. 

~George N. Grass, of Geo. Steck & Co., returned last week from a 
particularly successful trip through New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Canada. 

A. C. Moore, 
store York Corner, 


music 
that 


formerly connected with Montgomery's 


at Me., has opened a store of his own at 
place. 

Mr. C. W. Leggett, who has recently opened piano and organ 
warerooms at 33 South Market street, Shamokin, Pa., is meeting with 
success in the sale of Estey goods. 








F. MUEHLFELD & Co.., 


<« Piano Manufacturers, » 





Stl & 513 €. (37th St. 


NEW YORK. 











HARDMAN, PECK & C0. 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA. 


—————_ = ———. 


The Court Proceedings. 


[Rerortep By THe Musica, Courter’s STENOGRAPHER. | 


SUPREME COURT, 
New York County. 


Peck AND ANOTHER, 
versus 


HARDMAN AND ANOTHER. 


MARCH 28, 1804. 
Argument on motion for injunction restraining defend- 
ants from using the name of Hardman. 
Before Georce L. INGRAHAM, J. 

Appearances : 

Wo tr, Koun & Uctman, for Plaintiffs. 

(Mr. ULtMan, of Counsel). 
Mr. FairraAx Harrison, for Defendants. 


Mr. Uttman—It Your Honor please, this is a motion for 
an injuaction peudente dite to restrain the defendants from 
using the name of Hardman upon pianos, the action being 
brought for a simular relief. The plaintiffs, Peck & Sond- 
heim, constitute the firm of Hardman, Peck & Co., and are 
manufacturers and have been for many years, they and 
their predecessors in title, of the Hardman piano, and the 
facts stated very concisely, are as follows : About 1842, one 
Hugh Hardman, who is now one of the defendants in this 
action, commenced business as a piano manufacturer and 
designated his pianos in various ways, either as the Hard- 
man, or the H. Hardman, or the Hugh Hardman. 
mained in business from 1842 until 1876, and at that time 
sold the whole of his business, specifically including the 
good will thereof, to his son John Hardman and his son-in- 
law, Thomas A, Dowling. 

Tue Court—Who was this ¢ 

Mr. Uttman—Hugh Hardman, who is one of the de- 
fendants here. He was the founder of this business in the 
year 1342, and continued until 1876, when he made this 
transfer to his son and son-in-law, who went into partner- 
ship and continued the original business under the name of 
Hardman & Co. Proof of the fact of the transfer of the 
good will is given here by us by showing certain proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy, which the new firm, Hardman & Co., 
went through, and in those proceedings both Mr. Hard- 
man, Jr., and Mr. Dowling, the son and son-in-law of the 
original Hugh Hardman, swore that they were indebted to 
their father and father-in law respectively, for a large 
amount of money, and the consideration thereof was stated 
to be the transfer of the business theretofor carried on by 
him. Mr. Hugh Hardman proved his debt in the same 
way, stating that the consideration therefor was the same. 
At the same time, he being then the owner of the building 
in which the business was conducted, leased that building 
to the new firm. The new firm continued in business for 
some years, and various transfers were thereafter made by 
them to new firms. The plaintiff Peck became a member 
of the firm, a transfer being made of the assets, good will, 
&c. Then the plaintiff Sondheim became a member of the 
firm, after various changes of this sort. The present 
plaintiffs, Peck and Sondheim, are now partners carrying 
on the same business by virtue of these various transfers, 
under the name of Hardman, Peck & Co., the statute hav- 
ing been complied with as to the use of same name. Ever 
since 1876 the original Hardman has been out of business, 
and the Hardman piano has been manufactured by the 
plaintiff's firm and the plaintiffs’ predecessors in title, and 


He re- | 





no other Hardman piano was ever known or ever made but 
that, and it have been extensively advertised and very large | 
sums of money has been spent to give publicity to the busi- | 
ness and to that well-known name. 
About the beginning of the year 1894, the defendant La | 
Grassa, who had been an employé until nearly that time of | 
the plaintiffs’ firm, got dissatisfied and left them, and tak- 


who was a very old man, nearly eighty years old, who had 


man of any pecuniary resources whatever, and started a 
new firm and cafled it Hardman & La Grassa. ‘They 


what extensively. 


facture the H. Hardman piano. 

We submit to Your Honor, in the first place, that the de- 
fendant Hardman, having sold the whole business and the 
good will thereof, cannot now make pianos of the same 
name in competition with his grantees, or with their suc- 
cessors in title, who are the plaintiffs herein. ‘Take for ex- 
ample the well-known name of Huyler. If Mr. Huyler was 
manufacturing candies and selling them under that name, 
and were to sell out that business and the assets, effects, 
plant and good will thereof, could he the next day start an 
establishment next door, competing with his grantees? 
Suppose in this case that Mr. Hardman had manufactured 
a piano and given it a fancy name and called it the Eureka, 
for example, after selling out that business and the good 
will of it, could he the next day start a new business and 
manufacture the Eureka piano? 

THe Court—Have you got a copy of the transfer? 

Mr. ULLMAn—NO, sir. 

Tue Courr—Was that transfer in writing? 

Mr. Harrison—No, sir; it was verbal, 

Mr. ULLMAN—We have not been able to find it; the 
grantees are dead and have been for a great many years. 
We will prove the tranfer. 

THe Courr—What did they say it was a transfer of ; just 
a mere transfer of the good will ? 

Mr. Utiman —No, sir ; of all the assets, effects and good 
will of the business and lease of the premises in which the 
business was carried on. 

THe Court—Who are the defendants here? 

Mr. ULtMaAN—Hugh Hardman and LaGrassa, who is his 
partner now. 

Tue Courr—Do you claim that a man who is in business 
and transfers his good will can never commence a new 
business under his own name, the same business. 

Mr. U_ttMan—I say that where he has given to his articles 
his own name he has made it practically a trademark and 
has given it a right in the nature of a trademark. 

THe Courr—Can you make such a thing as a trademark ? 

Mr. U_tman—Yes, I think we can. 

THe Copyrr—Did the Troy Bell Company case show 
that? 

Mr. Uttman—The distinction which I wish to call Your 
Honor's particular attention to is this: that generally aman 
does not make his name a part of his trademark, so to 
speak, because I think it is now well settled that a name is 
a trademark when used on a piano, as Steinway is used, or 
Hardman, and when used in connection with other articles, 
and if a man has given his name to the product of- his 
manufacture, and then sells the whole of his business, he 
cannot afterwards turn around and use the same name. 








Tue Courr—If you can establish the fact that when a 
man does business under his own name that that consti- 
tutes a trademark, then you are right. 

Mr. ULtMAn—I will quote to Your Honor in my brief casse 
in Eleventh New York, 1n Missouri and Kentucky and sev- 
eral English cases, so that Your Honor will see that there 
is ample authority for holding that where aname has been 
used in the stead of a trademark, it becomes, if not a trade- 
mark, a right in the nature of a trademark, as Your Honor 
would understand in the Huyler candy case. 

Tue Court—What do they propose to do? 

Mr. ULttmMan—They propose to make the Hardman piano 
oi the H. Hardman piano. 

Tue Court—And that you say was made by the old firm 
before the transfer of the good will. 

Mr. ULLMAN—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison—I come at the merits of the case in the 
beginning. Hugh Hardman manufactured the Hardman 
piano for more than 35 years, from 1842 to 1876. In 1876 
he retired from the business. By an entirely verbal trans- 
action he transferred the stock in trade and the machinery 
and such things to his son and son-in-law, as has been said 
by Mr. Ullman. But at that time he did not expect to re- 
tire permanently from business. He said, as he has sworn 
in the answering affidavit, which I have here and which I 
will read to Your Honor, if Your Honor will permit me. 

Plaintiffs’ counsel objects to reading the affidavit. ‘‘They 
propose to prove by their own affidavit the private inter- 
views with men who are now dead? It is against Section 
829 of the Code.” The Court allows the affidavit to be read 
and announces that he will remember the objection, stating 


started the manufacture of pianos and advertised it some- | 
They threaten and propose, as we say, | 
or, as they say, they do not threaten, but propose, to manu- | 
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ing into partne:ship with himself, Mr. Hugh Hardman,"| 


never been in any business and who was not known asa | 
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affidavit that he knew of his own knowledge that in this 
transfer had been sold the good will among other things. 
Further, in that bankruptcy proceedings 1 find a record 
in which Mr. McCartney alleged that he made that proof 
ot claim and it is here, and in no case does it show any 
power to barter away the good will of this business. It 
was upon the printed form then used, in which Hugh 
Hardman authorized J. McCartney and others to appear 
for him in the bankruptcy proceedings, and to agree to 
any compromise of debt, and authorizes McCartney to 
Swear to the proof of claim. Hugh Hardman goes on to 
say in his artidavit, Your Honor, that he has never re- 
ceived any benefit from that transfer, that he has never 
ratified that act, that he has never in any way authorized 
any such proceeding which Mr. McCartney pretended to 
make in his name, and on account of which is alleged to 
have been a transfer of the good will. 

I think, Your Honor, you have allowed me to state the 
fact that Hugh Hardman reserved to himself the use of 
the name Hardman in connection with pianos. As your 
Honor has suggested, the law is well fixed that one cannot 
barter away his name as a trade mark, and I have here a 
case—— on 

‘Tue Court—It seems to me the distinction is this: that 
a man may establish a business by which he manufactures 
an article like the H. Hardman piano or the Hardman 
piano and that he may acquire such adistinctive name for 
that particular product that when he sells the right to 
make the H. Hardman piano he should not be allowed to 
go next door and use his own name on a piano, by which 
persons dealing with it suppose that it was a part of the 
business he sold. He can go into business and make 
pianos, but he cannot make the piano that he called the H. 
Hardman piano, if that is the name under which he had 
designated the pianos that he sold in the business that he 
transferred. ‘There is a line of authorities to that effect. 

Mr. Harrison—-If such a position and such a distinction 
can be made I think we can stand upon our proof that Mr. 
Hugh Hardman never bartered away his good will. 

Tue Court—There is no evidence that he ever bartered 
away the good will of that business or the exclusive right. 
It comes down to the question of that, I think, whether the 
proof here is sufficient. The law is not troublesome about 
these cases. We have got to pass on the different ques- 
tions now. One question is to prevent fraud, to prevent 
defrauding the person who bought the business, to prevent 
the person establishing the business from being defrauded, 
and to prevent the public from being defrauded. Now un- 
less they have a distinct right, and can show that this is 
what he sold, then there is no cause of action against him. 

Mr. U_ttman—I have here a case which was recently de- 
cided in Louisiana, and which it was stated in an editorial 
in the ‘‘ Law Journal” some days ago to be the best—— 

Tue Court—Yes, yes, I have read that. 

Mr. ULtman—Well, then, if Your Honor please, on this 
good will question, I leave it to Your Honor. There is the 
evidence ot the son and the son-in-law receiving the trans- 
fer from the old man, and that they were in business for 
many years, and that they owed the father and father-in- 
law respectively a large amount of money. If he did not 
collect the money that was his own fault and he probably 
made his son a present of that. We hold that he must not 
use his name in a way to deceive the publie or to hold out 
his goods as the goods of the plaintiffs. I want to call 
Your Honor’s attention to various advertisements and things 
of that sort. [Counsel exhibits circulars.] They started 
out first to state that the Hardman piano was established in 
i842. Then they got to work to imitate our advertisements. 
They then got out a letter, which we have here, in which 
they stated they would not be ready for some months. 
They then advertised a few reasons why the Hardman 
piano is preferred by the musical public. The clear fraud 
in this respect is that they have not yet manufactured the 
piano, and yet they give reasons why it is preferred by the 
musical public. A further fraud is shown by the exact 
copy which they make of our cases. They have issued a 
circular to the trade showing their various styles of cases. 
[Counsel exhibits circular.] I will show to Your Honor that 
they are the same as the cases which we have had for a 
good while. Everything is imitation. The change in the 
name : where we use the name in a straight line, they usea 
straight line ; where we curve it, they curve it. They have 
not manufactured pianos since 1876, that is Mr. Hardman 
hasn’t, Mr. La Grassa never manufactured any at all. It is 
a clear fraud, and while we claim we have the exclusive 
right to the use of the name, even if Your Honor should 
hold that it could be called the firm name, why don’t they 
call it the firm name? Why don’t they call it the Hardman 
& La Grassa piano? 





that he thinks Section 829 relates to testimony and not to 
affidavits. 

Mr. Harkrison—Deponent remembers that said John 
Hardman asked, ‘‘ How about the name, father?” and that 
deponent answered the said question as follows: ‘‘ I ex- 
pect the Hardman name never to go out of the family. I 
reserve the name to myself in case I want to go into busi- 
ness again. I reserve it for myself and for my grandchild- 
ren.” Mr. Hardman specifically and in terms reserved 
the name Hardman for himself for future use. 

What proof is this which the plaintiffs have brought? | 
They show a proof of claim in bankruptcy proceedings 
in the United States Courts. That proof of claim was 
verified by James McCartney, showing himself to be the 


attorney in fact for Hugh Hardman. He stated in that 


Tue Court—The question of law is not difficult in these 


cases, we have to look into the facts. Submit ‘briefs, 
gentlemen. 
Mr. Leonard, Western traveler for Alfred Dolge & Son, came into 


New York last Saturday. 
The firm of Broughton Brothers, of Abilene, Kan., has been sguc- 
ceeded by the Broughton Music Company with W. H. Broughton, 





Jr., as manager. 


Mr. Geo. Bothner, Sr., is out again. Another operation has been 
performed on his eye, and the veteran action maker is now able to be 
out and around. During his long illness Mr. Geo. Bothner, Jr., has 
extended the business even in the dull times just past. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 





Hildemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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‘Tf Christ Came to Chicago.’ 
TT. STE ‘*If Christ 


M AD'S much heralded book, 
W Came to Chicago,” was placed on the book 
and news stands of that city Jast Saturday, and sold 
rapidly 
the preliminary 
pages, full of interest though they be, does not show 
Mr ad pitched in his usual broad vein. The 
the frequently runs away with 
judgment of the critic, and that certainly 


y announcements, and a perusal of its 


Ste 


reformer 


injures the value of the book for the purposes the | 
author has in view 

It is some interest to the piano trade because of 
the incidental reference to pianos owned by certain 


known in Chicago and outside of that 
The chapter devoted to the dodging of taxes 
of the millionaires who 
requests for statements of the 
eal and Personal Estate to go by default, and 
in place thereof pay taxes on the absurdly low prices 
I For instance, 


persons well 
city 
iticisms 


contains severe CI 


whe isi t the assessor's 


, fR 
value of R 


yfficers on the estate. 





@55C55CU ) L he ‘ 

Marshall Field's six horses are assessed at $20 each, 
and the si rriages at $30 each; Geo. M. Pullman’s 
at the same rate. We furnish herewith the assess- 
ments on t pianos of some of the millionaires, 


r men and other interesting Chicago char- 
unfamiliar to the piano trade. 
Piano A 


. ley 
tirely 


SSESSMENTS 


$100 





These names are also included in the list 


arrie Watsor 


na | 


200 


In speaking of some of these cases, particularly 


Its effect had been somewhat discounted by | 
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| piano. In his stable he has two horses, which the assessor values at 
| $150 each, and a carriage which is assessed as high as $1,000. Itis 
| singular that Mr. Yerkes, who rides in a thousand dollar carriage, 
can furnish his whole house for $1,000. * * * In strange contrast 
to the beggarly value of the Yerkes’ householé furnishings is the 
costly piano at $1,700, or nearly as much again as all the rest of his 
| furniture. 
| Mr. Yerkes, however, is peculiar in possessing so valuable a piano. 
} Ihave made bold to acquire what the value, the assessed value, of 
| millionaires’ pianos may be in Chicago. I find that according to the 
sworn valuation of the assessors they average little more than $150 
| apiece, 
in the drawing 
and Mr. J. W. 


to be found 
Pullman 


of the instruments which are 
Marshall Field, Mr 


sessors, 
rooms of Mr. Geo. 


Doane 
Further on, in commenting on this extraordinary 
state of affairs, he says: 
Whatever Carrie Watson’s failings may be in other respects, 
duty as a taxpayer better than many other 
not touch her polluted fingers. P22 2 


she seems to do her 


people who would 


Carrie Watson has two, each of which is assessed at $150. 

The truth of the matter is that some of the pianos 
placed at the above absurd valuations are among the 
most costly instruments made, and would bring at auc- 
tion anywhere from $500 upward. Of course, it is a mat- 
ter of taste and of the conception of ethics as related 
to citizenship to evade taxation, and this habit of mil- 
lionaires offers the strongest argument in favor of a 
Federal income tax, as is now proposed. So long as 
one does not pay taxes the other will follow the ex- 


| ample, and Chicago is no exception to the rule, for 
| the same complaint is found here. 


$300 | 
| move April 15. 


The two notorious women mentioned above pay the 


| highest taxes on the pianos, but their instruments are 


being rapidly used up by incessant playing, whereas 
the pianos of most of the millionaires are rarely 
played upon, and many of them are as good as new. 


REMOVAL 


OF 


Thompson Music Company, Chicago. 


> 
HE Thompson Music Company, now located 
at 367 Wabash avenue, Chicago, have leased the first 


floor and basement of No. 261 Wabash avenue and will re- 
The store is 30x165, and will be fitted up 

style to fit the excellent line of goods this 

leading off with thh Sohmer pianos. 


in the latest 


house handles, 


That is the fair selling price, according to the oaths of the as- | 


Mr. | 
Medill, poor man, can only indulge one piano valued at $100, whereas 


Stencil. 
Macy, Ind., 
226 Wabash avenue, [ll: 
GENTLEMEN—Sirs—Would you kindly confer the favor 
upon me by giving your opinion of the Camp & Co. piano? 


March 30, 1894. 
Musical Courter 


Miss ADA MULLICAN, 
Macy, Ind. 

E must kindly refuse; the Camp & Co. is a sten- 
W cil piano. We cannot find the name of the 
company inthe list of piano manufacturers because 
there is no such factory. Our fair inquirer should 
know that stencil pianos are illegitimate ; they have 

| no paternity ; they are the lowest grade of goods in 
| the market. But we have said so much about them 
|in the past that we are somewhat weary and do not 
care to discuss the matter at such a late date as this. 


| In Chicago. 


A 


Francisco ; 


MONG trade visitors in Chicago last week 

were Mayor C. C. Clay, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San 
J. B. Bradford, Milwaukee ; H. J. Raymore, 
O. A. Kimball, Boston ; J. G. Ebersole, Cincinnati ; 
). Houghton, New York. 


Erie ; 
ae: 


Rather Quick Work. 
UR Chicago office has received the following 
communication which is merely the recapitulation of 


the usual experience : 














OFFICE OF OTTO A. OLSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO STOOLS AND SCARFS 
CHICAGO, March 24, 1804. | 
Editors Musical Courier 
I have just received an er from a gentleman down ut 
has seen my “Ad,” in your per and wants some stools as f¢ 
which you are using wit ny advertisements. Your paper does 
rather quick work Yours respectfully, OTTO A. OLSEN 
—Mr. in Evans, of Newby & Evans, is on the road again. 


{r. Francis Connor has been released from jury duty and is once 


more at his factory. 


—Mr. L. E. Edwards, the music dealer, of Huntingdon, Pa., has 
recently been elected justice of the peace by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

M. E. Viail & Co. is the style of a new firm that has commenced 
business at Spring Valley, Minn., where they will handle the Shaw 
piano. 

Mr. Kar! Fink has not gone to Mexico, Old Point Comfort or Ber- 


muda, but isin Boston. Trade in the Hub is too brisk for him to take 


a vacation. 











those that constitute an evasion of taxation, Mr. ag ea rn de sel 
Stead says The Thompson Music Company also handles sheet music | _~™T. George D. B. Prescott, treasurer of the Prescott Piano Com- 
< , | “ » : : pany, of Concord, N. H., has, owing to the increase of his business 
Mr. Yerkes, a ng e oath he South Si assessor, has and small musical merchandise, and is growing rapidly 10 | cares, resigned his position as organist of the First Baptist Church of 
got $1,000 w persona per s residence, ex ling the | business and importance. that place after an almost continuous service of 31 years. 
We r urn the Trade aga t being ed t iscr'i- 
9 is persor \ have ve auda yt attempt an infringement 
ipon r ex rights in the use f the name HARDMAN” as 
applied to pianos, a to state that we have owned these exclusive 
! f ears I ur desire to advertise these attempts to 
nake ¢ t ed name and business repu 


FIA RDMAN, 





NEW YORK. 


PECE & CO.., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 








deem it necessary to say that legal proceedings have been begun 
against the offenders referred to, and we shall prevent further ap- 
propriation of our property. In the meantime we would call atten- 
tion to the fact that the only genuine Hardman Pianos have the name 
‘HARDMAN PIANO” and also that of “HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 
M’f’rs, New York,” cast in the plate in a conspicuous position. 


AAanufacturers. 








MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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T. THEN YOULL 
JUDGE BY YOURSELF.’ SMART AGENTS WANTED: 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





























Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company. ; 
A° is well known, the “orchestra” at each 
of Mr. Keith’s theatres consists of a piano, whose 
keys are manipulated by the expert fingers of trained musi- 
cians. Probably no musical instruments anywhere are 
subjected to anything like such tests, as out of the twelve 
hours of **continuous performance ” there is piano play- 
ing fully five-sixths of the time (or ten hours) six days 
in the week and fifty-two weeks in the year. 

Naturally, only a piano of the most substantial make 
could withstand such a strain, and probably no higher com- 
pliment could be paid to any instrument than to be selected 
for this work. 

In the case of his new theatre Mr. Keith has decided, 
after careful study of the question, to put ina Mason & 
Hamlin piano. The instrument selected is a full concert 
grand—a superb piece of mechanism in a highly polished 
ebony case, weighing 990 pounds. It has 7 1-3 octaves, 
three unisons, new overstrung scale, Mason & Hamlin 
improved mode of stringing and tuning, improved repeating 
action and the patented sostenuto pedal. 

The name Mason & Hamlin has long been a familiar one 
in connection with organs of the highest class, but it is 
only within comparatively recent years that the company 
has carried on the manufacture of pianos. So successful 
have the latter instruments proved, however, with all 
music lovers, that their sale has now reached unlooked 
for proportions, covering not only this country, but other 
lands. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the Mason & 
Hamlin piano received the highest possible award at the 
following great world’s exhibitions: Amsterdam, 1883; 
New Orleans, 1885; Jamaica, 1891; Chicago, 1893, and it 
should be added that the instrument has not been exhibited 
elsewhere. Following is the report of the judges at the 
Columbian Exposition : 

The tone quality is of very high order, possessing volume full and 
musical, and its singing quality is remarkable. The scale is well 
balanced throughout, and when the tones are forced no harsh break 
is noticeable. 

The action is first class in every respect and well regulated. 
The touch is elastic and very good and repeats promptly. 


material is used. The workmanship 


+ | 


In construction only the best 


is of the best and the cases are elegant in design 
New features: The screw stringer, by means of which the tuning is 
easily accomplished and the strings remains in tune longer. 
(Signed) V. HLAVAC, Judge. 


K. BUENZ, President. 
J. H. GORE, Secretary. 
Attention is particularly called to the special mention bestowed on 


the improved method of stringing. The judges not only indorse the 
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Mason & Hamlin piano asan artistic instrument of highest grade, but | 


acknowledge the now celebrated screw stringer, patented by Mason 
& Hamlin in 1883, to be an important improvement in piano construc- 
tion, by which the Mason & Hamlin piano stands in tune longer than 
any other. 

The distinctive feature of the Mason & Hamlin piano is 
its screw stringer (of which it is the sole owner). This has 
been pronounced ‘the greatest improvement in pianos 
in half a century.” By its use the Mason & Hamlin in- 
strument remains in tune much longer, is more durable in 
construction, gives forth a finer quality of tone and can be 
more quickly and accurately tuned than any other piano. 

It is used in the Boston Symphony, Theodore Thomas 
and Damrosch orchestras, and is indorsed in cordial terms 
by pianists of such standing as George W. Chadwick, 
Henry Holden Huss, B. J. Lang, Dr. William Mason and 
William H. Sherwood. Probably further compliments are 
hardly necessary, especially in view of its selection by Mr. 
Keith for the particularly severe requirements of his new 
theatre.—Boston ‘‘ Sunday Herald,” March 25, 1894. 








Kurtzmann, Buffalo. 

EVERAL trade papers have issued state- 
ments regarding a supposed incorporation of the busi- 
ness of Kurtzmann & Co., of Buffalo, and one paper went 
so far as to say that the capital stock was to be $50,000, a 
sum which really represents only about one-third of the net 
assets of the firm. However, as there is no truth whatever 
in this report, there is no necessity to discuss the question. 
Like all business men Kurtzmann & Co. have been for years 
past studying the questions pertaining to co-partnership 
and corporations, but no steps whatever have been taken to- 

ward the change of the present firm. 

The Kurtzmann piano is a standard instrument in alarge 
number of the Western States where for over a quarter of 
a century it has been sold by some of the best houses. Its 
sales that are made without any of those spasmodic efforts 
that characterize piano sales in so many instances are 
based on steady demand for the instruments, which are 
made to conform with the latest and best styles. There is 
no trouble whatever in selling these goods when the gen- 
eral condition of trade is normal, and in fact the records 
show that the demand is increasing. 


The factory itself is in excellent order and fully equipped | 
Mr. Louis Kurtzmann has | 


for a larger trade than ever. 
been on a Western trip for a week or 10 days, and has just 
returned to the factory. 





—Mr. J. Hayden Morris is soon to open a store for the sale of 
pianos and general musical merchandise, including sheet music, at 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








Bent’s “Crowns.” 


‘* This world is all a fleeting show 


For man’s dillusion given ;’ 
But if each home a ‘‘ Crown” could show, 
Organ or Piano, it would know 

A slight foretaste of heaven. 


‘** And false the light on Glory’s crest, 

As fading hues of even ;” 
But all Bent’s ‘‘ Crowns” can stand the test, 
In every part that are the best 

To be found under heaven. 


‘* Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven,” 

But if we on an Organ play, 

Or Piano made by Bent, we'll say 
‘* This music seems like heaven 


Signs of the Times. 
AVE you noticed the signs around the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth street and University place? The 
Needham signs we have reference to. If not, take a good 
look at them the next time you pass; they are unique, and 
furthermore bear in mind that next week will appear on 
the front of the Needham building a blazing electric notice 
that will put to blush the ‘‘ Admiral Cigarette,” ‘* Germi- 
cide” and ‘‘ Paul Jones Rye” efforts. Just watch and 
wait. 
The retail business of the Needham Piano-Organ Com- 
pany is very good. 
Are you aware that the Needham Organ Company was 
organized in 1847? 


PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED, 
, deh woh \P. A. Anderberg, Chel- 
No. 516,717....Guitar..........006. Sp ebilec. i 
sea, Mass. 
. { Mouthpiece for wind instru- | Jos. C. Ingram, San 
No. 516,988... : a a fhe +) 
ae ei weeeenaees Francisco, Cal 
H. Richardson, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., assig- 
No. 519,990....Reed organ..........cccccceees nor of one-half to 
Frank W. Tidball, 
same place. 
Re (Louis Schubert, St. 
No. 516,451....Piamo action........cccccccccces ) : 
Louis, Mo. 
William J. Rappold, 
No. 516,612... ae and cymbal pedal or Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
COREE « cocccde cceGbededeeocve signor to James W. 
Pepper, same place 
No. 516.545 (String winding mechanism | Jas. Murdock, Jr., Cin- 
No. 516,545.... , 
ag ' for musical instruments. cinnati, Ohio 
: ( Wm. E. Bent, Chicago, 
No. 516,427....Musical instrument............ 1 om " ~ 
- 121 {Jacob Binnig, Hobo- 
PEGs GRE TEE oo 5 -OCMRB cccesbccccadepesccoceestese . : 
” & ' ken, N. J 








KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 


Lie 


Handsomest Fancy OC 
United States. 
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ases in the 


.. + + TONE AND WORKMANSHIP SUPERFINE. 


Now is the Time for Dealers to Secure Representation. 








Address C. KAURTZMANN & CO.., Buffalo, N. Ti. 


Or visit the Factory, which is a model of its kind. 











| eavetaien an organ for $26. It seems to me that Mr. 
French's thinker slipped two or three cogs on that last 
paragraph. 

You cannot be too careful about writing your ads. It 
is a good deal better to read them over once too often than 
not often enough, and where it is possible it is very wise to 

| see the proof before the ad. is published. In that way a 


4-11-44. 


HE above mysterious and rather cabalistic fig- 
ures have been making their appearance dur- 

ing the past few months in the music trade press, and | 
have 


dealers as well as manufacturers been askin 
: ee s 5 | great many little discrepancies will be detected and cor- 
each other what the significance of these figures 2 
‘ | rected. 
was * . 
* 7~ 


In to-day’s MUSICAL COURIER is found a solution a ’ : soc . 
sare ae Some of the best advertising which comes under my no- 
ithematical problem in the shape of a full page : 


settee: Shaken : | tice is from Mr. John C. Minton, of Lange & Minton, Bur- 
as ee) pens ry me Urges eat . Pipi | lington, That fact adds to the gratification I feel in 
M ‘ > > an 2< > oT Tf > > ¢ | ° ° o . 
who are the first ones toenter the held anc | receiving the following letter: 


They now belong to | 


the m: 


th 
advert 

Ta. 
of Boston, 


appropriate the three figures. 


Ur. Chas. Austin Bates, New York, N. Y- 
them, and, as will be seen, will be adapted to three } DEAR SIR—Inclosed I hand you another circular which I have just 
stvles of pianos. That is to say, it is really one gotten out. Greatly admiring your advertising ideas, I beg to ask if 
stvle of Br iggs upright, which when made of | _ can make any suggestions that would have bettered this cireniar. 
: . - e compliment you upon the page in THE MUSICAL COURIER over 
walnut is 4, made of mahogany, 11, and made of | which vou preside, which we read with just as much interest as we 


do any other part of that very excellent journal. I feel quite flattered 

in the last issue that my circular, ‘Truth Wears No Mask,” 

Wishing you the best of success, I am, 
JOHN C. MINTON. 


rosewood, 44. 

It among the satisfactory reminiscences of this | 
paper to be able to point to its old record of approval | 
riggs pianos, running through a dozen or | 


to notice 
used by another dealer. 
Yours very truly, 


18 
was 


of the I ae . Pa $ f 
: . : The circular sent ‘was very good-—for a circular. It is 
We have observed the evolution of the]... as se ae: 

Lj ih nicely printed and well written, but I want it distinctly un- 
. amt writ yYre ve — res ‘ ave . ° . ee 
ument with great care and interest, and have | derstood that I do not believe in circulars for advertising 
given to it many columns of praise of a nature that | pianos at retail. There may be times when they are useful, 
proud of. Having watched the instrument | but I believe that their cost expended in the newspaper 
this period until now, we are prepared to | would bring better results. 
Briggs Piano Company are at present | * 


. ° e * ~ 
f pianos ever put out of the | 





more years 


instr 


we 
during all 
ite that the 


the best line o 


are 


Sti 


making mt : 7 
rhere are only three piano dealers in Cleveland, at least 


factory, and pianos, by the way, that are endowed | : ¢ ; 
so it would appear from the copy of the ‘‘ Cleveland Plain 
with superb qualities. = ; é P 
= | Dealer,” which I have been looking at. Only three piano 
We are willing and ready to place our opinion and | : see . 
| houses are advertised in it. Each one of the three uses a 


idgment regarding the Briggs piano in juxtaposi- 
tion to that of any authority, proclaiming it at the | 
same time to be one of the best uprights to-day on 


different sized and a different style ad. That of B. 
| Dreher’s Sons Company occupies 6 inches double column. 


ewer w Se Sl 











YDER this hez ad we nant to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 


the market. We, as experts, are able to prove this, (Sanne in hte. cl 
and stand by this opinion, prepared to prove it if|q = 
challenged. . 3 Upright 
: ° 
HOW TO GhT TRADE. i Pianos 
§ AT 
| 3 
k 
13 


U* 


musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions | 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 


Sry. Pt FAS. 


We have just received a fine assortment of Upright 
Pianos in Ebony, Walnut, Oak, Mahogany 
and Maple Cases. 





4 
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if it is desired, 
We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 






7 We are offering this month special prices 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or on all Pianos for cash or payments. 
In our wareroom you fine 


monthly, at very moderate charges. “a 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is | 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
o. XXIV. 


variety of 


Haines, Dreher, 
Mathusek, Knabe 
and Sterling 


ANOS 


An endless variety of second hand Pianos 
at $40, $50, $75, $90, $100, $125, $150, $175. 

We have the largest stock of new Organs 
ever seen in this city at prices $60 to $95 

Call or write for free catalogues. 





Here is ad. sent me by Mr. French, which starts out | 
all right and makes a very good argument part of the way | 
The this: Mr. French proves that it | 


STSVSSSSSSSSSISSISsyP 


an 





down mistake is 


THE B. DREHER’S SONS CO. 


371-373 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


a Little Si 


66 My 
Neighbor 
Poked Fan 








That of A. D. Coe is 3inches double, while Mr. Geo. Hall’s 








rer paid $80 ra STORY & CLARK 

gan, for she had just bought another 

ake at $55 better looking, too,’ she 

N In 3 months she paid $4 for repairs; = AROS 

3 years, $14; and the organ was never en ee + 
much good I have used mine 12 years, 


Visitors to the Art Loan Exhibition 
should not fail to see our beautiful 
Steinway Grand Piano—a duplicate of 
the magnificent Steinway we recently 
sold Mr. Charles F. Olney of this city 


and paid $3 for cleaning only 
$100 organs for 
and bock, 


wn in 


Canvassers offer fine 
around $55, guaranteed forever, 
tool, scarf and chromo thro 


We 


have 277 new organs by great makers, 
neluding the “Baby” style—excellent for his private Art ‘Gallery 
for Sunday schools—$26 All styles of Steinway Grand and 


U pright ‘Pianos in natural woods ; also 
an immense stock of other distin- 
guished makes now on exhibition in 
our warerooms. 


A. D. COE, 348_SUPERIOR_ ST. 


I reproduce the text of 


Curtis & French, 


BROAD AND WHIT! 
RED BANK, N, J 


CORNER STREETS 
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a td | occupies 5 inches single column. 
isn't a good idea to pay too little for an organ, and that $55 | the ads., though the exact style cannot be followed. 
is entirely too cheap for a good one, Then he goes on to! Of the three I am inclined to think that Mr. Coe’s ad. is 
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the best, for the reason that it talks about one particular 
piano and seemingly has taken advantage of a current local 
event. I think it will get itself a great many readers, and 


GEO. HALL. 


PIANOS” 
ORGANS, 


60 Public Square. 


Inventory is now taking, and the 
business of 1893 is quite satisfactory, 
considering the circumstances. The 
future we cannot vouch for, but if 
inducements will go for anything 
we expect to offer some worthy of 
serious consideration to the public. 

Our stock is now coming in and 
was purchased at unprecedentedly 
low prices for cash, and will be sold 
accordingly to suit the times, and 
lower than ever before, especially 
for cash or short paper. To people 
living out of the city of Cleveland 
this opportunity is a rare one and 
should be seriously considered. 

Tuning, moving, repairing, stor- 
ing pianos, etc., specialties as usual. 

Open Saturday evenings to re- 
ceive payments, show goods, etc. 


CEO. HALL. 


Jan 5, 1894. 


be influenced, consciously or not, to look at 


It will focus their attention on the 


that they will 
the piano it tells about. 
Steinway for a time at least. 

The next best ad. is that of Mr. Hall, 
ever, two very striking faults in his ads. 
that he does not say what pianos he handles, and the other 
is that the expression ‘‘ will be sold accordingly to suit the 
times and lower than ever" does not mean anything in par- 
ticular. He may be saying it just for effect, without mean- 
ing tocut the prices at all, or he may be going to cut the 
prices 5 per cent. all round, or it might mean that he was 
going tocut them 25 percent. There is a certain fascina- 


There are, how- 


One of them is 





| tion about a flat price that everybody wil 


| appreciate if he 
stops to think a minute. Alady of my acquaintance, then 
living in Chicago, said to me that, as she looked over the 
advertisements in the Chicago Sunday papers, her atten- 
tion was arrested by the prices first, that is to say, she 
looked at the figures and if these were within reach of her 
pocketbook, she read the rest of the ad. to find out what 
she could buy with her money. I think most of us do very 
much the same kind of thinking. If we have it brought 
home to us that acertain thing can be bought for a certain 
price, and that that price is a low one, we immediately be- 
gin casting about in our minds to see if we cannot find 
some way of buying. The piano man’s little payment plan 
furnishes that way in most cases, and I believe that the 
dealer who wakes up and advertises fixed prices for a cer- 
tain piano, advertising also his terms for payment, will 
break all the records in piano selling. To be successful 
this method would necessarily have to be persistent and 
the prices would necessarily have to be very reasonable 
ones. 

To return to the Cleveland ads., the ad. of Dreher Sons 
Company narrowly escaped being a very good one. The 
trouble with it is that it is of too general character, and 
that they have tried to get the whole store into one ad. I 
do not believe it makes any difference to the piano pur- 
chaser whether you have ‘just received” a lot of fine 
pianos or whether you have had them for six months. It’s 
the goodness of the piano they are after, and not the date 
on which they reach your store. They say further some- 
thing about special prices, and again I wonder why they 
do not say what these prices are. On the second-hand 
pianos they give the prices all right, but they do not say 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Wstertee, W.¥. 





§@™ We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 





we are not represented, 
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WALNUT. MAHOGANY ROSEWOOD 
































MANUFACTURED BY 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY, 


621 Albany Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 





what sort of pianos they are or anything about the condi- 
yn they are in. The line about catalogues is a good one 
mply because it is there. It ought to be on every 
that is published. Still, there is a better thing 
than a catalogue, and that is a small book, printed in good 
ible type, on small pages, telling about all the pianos 

at are handled, about terms and about business methods, 

a plain common sense sort of way. That is a thing 
vhich every piano house in the country should have, to 
customers in the store and to send out, either by 


piano ad 


and to 
n conjunction with a catalogue. 


F WONT 
NE ALWAYS, 


and the time to enjoy life is now 
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No use to wait and wait and wait. 


Ste ate 


rae 1 tae 


get a piano that way. 


You'll never 


ey 
“ 


Make up your mind—come and tell 





us, and we'll send up a piano to-day. 
Ten dollars a month will pay for it 


in 35 months, if it's a ——. Takes 


1 


longer to pay for a — 


a little 
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Pianos and Organs, 


217 SMITH STREET. 





please send me a copy of the paper : 
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The Steinway is the standard by 





GUMS TE TAR, 


4 which the “degree” of excellence 
3 in other pianos is measured. You 
: often hear a dealer say that some 
& piano is “as good as a Steinway.” e 
3 Nobody ever said—The Steinway é 
e is “as good as.” It’s the best. ‘ 
S There’s only one best. 
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A New Crand. 
| FAMES & HOLMSTROM have a new small 


grand ready for the market. It can be seen at their 
wareroom, 231 East Twenty-first street. 
James & Holmstrom are thorough-piano makers, and this 
| small grand is an acquisition to their line and a credit to 
their skill. 
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Here’s a suggestion for a Steinway ad. If youuse it} NEWMAN BROTHERS COMPANY 


ORCANS. 


HE most elaborate series and styles of high 
top organs of the most elaborate designs are manu- 
factured by the Newman Brothers Organ Company, of Chi- 





| cago. Active and shrewd dealers have known this for a long 


time, and hence there has been an unremitting demand for 
these goods; but all those who have taken no particular in- 
terest in the matter should write to the firm in Chicago and 
get one of their latest catalogues to notice particularly their 
new Style 50 case; their Styles 60 and 112, with a hand- 
some canopy; the Style 75, as shown in special advertise- 
ment ; the rare and beautiful Style 118, Style 83, the unique 
Style 140, the elaborate Style 135, a style on the boudoir 
order called 93, and the chapel organs. 

Some of these organs are also in six octaves, and they are 
made either in solid walnut or quarter sawed red oak and 
contain the patented air circulating reedcell. So much has 
been said of this reed cell that the whole trade is by thistime 
acquainted with its merits ; but there isone point we want 
to speak of particularly, and that is the immediate response 
of tone which follows the touch of the keys on the Newman 
Brothers organ. There is nothing that makes the tone of 
an organ more displeasing and unmusical than the delay 
of response to touch, but this is entirely obviated by New- 
man Brothers, who have a quick speaking organ which is 
most effective in its work. 

The factory of the company, on the corner of West Chi- 
cago avenue and Dix street, has never been in better 
condition than the present, and the firm has had no diffi- 
culty in placing its instruments, but rather a difficulty in 
finding itself able to fill orders promptly. Constant improve- 
ments are being made in the goods both in quality and ap- 
pearance, as the Newman Brothers Company are fully 
alive to everything pertaining to the development of the 
reed organ in the United States. 


Foster & Co. 
GN. G. FOSTER, of Foster & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., maker of the piano bearing his name, has been 
in the city for a few days. Mr. Foster has been looking up 
the trade through Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Jersey, 
and has extended their business to quite a degree. Foster 
& Co, have a strong following for their pianos in New York 


State and agencies in all of the principal cities. They are 
making a fine looking, good toned instrument, and at a 
price that makes it a desirable commodity for dealers to 
handle. 





NEW STYLE 75 CASE. 


FIVE AND SIX OCTAVES. 


ALL SOLID WALNUT 
OR 
QUARTER SAWED RED OAK. 


ecoeccesoos 


Corner W. Chicago Avenue 
and Dix Street. 


IS THERE ANYTHING 


ORGAN 
NEWMAN BROS, C0, 


Chicaso, I11., 


Gn MANUFACTURERS. 











HANDSOMER 





IN THE MARKET ! 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


} ere Music Engraving 
ete Ss and Printing, 
Lithography and 

Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


scripts to be engraved 
— and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE ~: MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


wm NASSAU, N. Y. 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM Span Mee NEEDHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 





E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipent 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cai: Sica), New York. 


FOREIGN AQENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amsazipce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muwer & Tuompson, Christ 
RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 

Warsaw. INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta 
AUSTRALIA-—Svutrow Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricnuarps, Rio Janiero. 
GERMANY —Bodume & Son, Gera-Reuss. (For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 








R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 


R.W.TANNER & SON,_ Spo oe 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 















ALBANY, N. ¥Y. 





Send for Catalogue, 
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PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L.E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 
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Dissolution. 

OXCROFT, March 27 (special).—The partner- 
F I between T. F. Dyer and J. F. Hughes 
27 years has been dissolved by mutual consent. They 
tarted with very little money. Mr. Dyer made the first 
instruments (melodeons) and Hughes sold them. The first 
wer for moving the machinery was a little water wheel 
by the little brook that runs under the factory. 
[heir business has assumed large proportions. Dyer takes 
the organ factory and engine house, and Hughes the build- 
vetween the engine house and Winter street. It is 
are This will 
throw 30 men out of employment and means the loss of over 

$1,200 per month to the town.—Augusta, Me., ‘‘ Journal.” 


ship existing 





that the organ factory will be closed, 














Braumuller. 
R. OTTO BRAUMULLER has returned 
M from a swing around the West. During the time he 
was out he covered Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Nashville. 

In conversation with a representative of THe Musicac 
Courier last Saturday Mr. Braumuller said : 

The trip was taken just to see how we stood with the 
lealers who formerly handled our pianos. I desired to re- 
new acquaintances, and so went out prospect hunting. 
Business—that, isorders—was not what I was after prima- 
rily, although I neglected no opportunity to thrust a few in 
my pocket. 

‘* Among the large jobbers I am happy to say we have 
not lost one. Those who were ordering from us formerly 
are all willing to continue business relations, and when I 
did not secure orders I was given promises and assurances 
that count a great deal with me. Naturally some of the 
dealers were a little put out at not having their orders filled 
before our late trouble, but those who were inconvenienced 
the most state that they will stand by the Braumuller 
Of course this condition which I found on my trip 
and I have come home feeling 


piano, 
is extremely gratifying, 
good 

‘‘T know it means hard work for a long time, but I was 
born for work and you can’t kill me at it. 
continued Mr. Braumuller, ‘‘ I have just re- 
from a Western dealer who bought two of 


‘ See here,” 


( eived a lette I 
ur pianos nearly a year ago, and he orders some more, 


stating that the instruments gave his customers satisfac- 


tion, hence they were satisfactory to him. 
All of these assurances give me great pleasure. 


They 
animate me to vigorous work tempered with conservatism. 
aa 

We 


making improvements in the factory and in the 
The Braumuller Piano Company did not go through 


are 
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their late experience without learning something. Now it 
1s wise men that learn by experience, and though the ex- 
perience was a dear and costly one to us, we are trying to 
be the wise men.” 

Certainly things do look like a resumption of business 
around the Braumuller factory, and appearances seem to 
bear out Mr. Braumuller’s statement. The Braumuller 
piano stands good with the trade, and it can certainly hold 
its prestige with good, careful management. This Mr. 
Braumuller is inclined to give it ; is heart and soul into the 
work, 


The Banjo. 
S S. STEWART, of Philadelphia, has recently 
s published what he is pleased to designate ‘‘ a disser- 
tation "—on the banjo of course. S.S. Stewart is so closely 
associated with the banjo that the mention of his name is 
instantly connected with that instrument. No one man, or 
to make it stronger, no combination of men has done so 
much toward placing the banjo where it stands to-day—a 
musical instrument—than this same S. S. Stewart. He has 
worked assiduously for years to place the banjo on a higher 
plane than its recognized worth a few years ago entitled it 
to, and he has succeeded. 

S. S. Stewart is a manufacturer of banjos. There are 
certainly no better made, and we hope Mr. Stewart has 
made a fortune out of his enterprise. But the point is, 
that through the elevating character of his writings, his 
musical compositions for banjo and his many public 
presentations of the possibilities of that instrument he has 
forced it into prominence, he has created a demand for mu- 
sicians, for teachers and for the music. He has created a 
demand for the very high grade instruments that are being 
made to-day in place of the crude wood rim affairs of our 
fathers. 

This new book is 140 pages, plainly gotten up but 
splendidly printed and full of good banjo sense and instruc- 
tions regarding the instrument. 


—Mr. J. V. Steger, of Chicago, was in Boston this week, going from 
here to Chicago. 

The latest in flutes comes from Meissen, Saxony, where a factory 
is turning out these instruments in porcelain. The inventor asserts 
that the tone of a porcelain flute is much purer and larger than that 
produced on a wooden flute, and that the china instruments are not 
subject to climatic changes. —Augusta, Ga., ‘‘ News.” 

Mr. W. J. McCorter, Erie, Pa., is nowan active worker and sec- 
retary of the Colby Piano Company. During the summer he intends 
visiting the prominent dealers of the country who handle Colby 
pianos, and become better acquainted with those who are engaged in 
the music business. Mr. McCorter is a young man of much business 








enterprise, and is quite an acquisition to the Colby Company. 








Hazelton Brothers. 
HERE are some subjects never barren of 
feature which suggest ideas, and the Hazelton Broth- 
ers piano is one of them. Always one of the best in tone 
and mechanism, yet the makers are never satisfied, and the 
instruments of to-day are better than the instruments of a 
year ago, and following out the policy of the house the in- 
struments of a year hence will in some particular be an 

improvement on those manufactured to-day. 
This can be readily understood when, as all know, the 
head of the concern isa piano maker and a progressive one, 
Mr. Samuel Hazelton is responsible for the latter years’ 
improvement which has characterized the Hazelton pianos. 
He is from early morn to 6 at night constantly in attend- 
ance in the wareroom and is keen to discover a weak spot 

and suggest a remedy. 

He is full of ideas on the style of cases, and in design 
there are none handsomer. 


—Jacob Shields, for many years associated with the organ business 
in Washington, N. J., as a workman in factories there, died on March 


19, aged about 50. 


—The Chase Brothers Piano Company publish a card in the 
Oswego, N. Y., “ Palladium,” stating that O. C. Klock, of that place, 
is their sole representative in Northern New York. 

Geary Brothers’ music store, less than 100 yards from the central 
police station at New Haven, Conn., was broken into by burglars re- 
cently and several hundred dollars’ worth of banjos, guitars and 
violins were taken. 











Fluency of Speech 
in conversation, if har- 
monious and well modulat- 
ed, is ever admirable. In 
the same sense the fluent 
eloquence of a piano is 
gratifying. For freedom 
of tone, ease of production 
and perfectly satisfactory 

qualities we 


tone com- 


mend the 


Claflin Piano. 


617-5623 West 45th St., 
New York. 
































KRAKAUER BROS, 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 











DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage’ 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO. 


EXartford, Oonn. 







DIAMOND 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’g2. 





Manufacturer 
of 


S.S. STEWART, FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWOSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 











WITH THE NEW 
Sort SrTop. | 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 





























E"aRRAND A VorTery, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


4 





DETROIT, MICH. 
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CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retai!, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods v. the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RitrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coitin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


FRANK A. STRATTON & 60., 


Musical Merchandise. 


Representing in the United States and Canada the following well- 
known manufacturers : 











CURT SCHUSTER & OTTO, 


Violins, Bows, Strings and gen- 
eral Musical Merchandise 


TRAUGOTT. SCHNEIDER 
& CO., 
“Magdeburg ’”’ Accordeons 


AUG. HEINEL, Jr., 

Band Instruments 

STANDARD MUSICAL 
STRING CO, 


Steel and Wound Strings, 


FRANK A. STRATTON & CO., 


37 Howard Street New York. 


C. H. MEINEL, 4. W. ESCHENBACH & SOHN, 
Harmonicas Band Instruments 








OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 


Our Appress— PHELPS & LYDDON, 


187 N. Water 5t., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to, 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West S6th St 


NEW YORK. 





MUSIC BOXES 


— ~AND — 


ORCHESTRIONS 


LANGDORFF & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 







Geneva, Switzerland. 
ESTABLISHED 183838. 
MUSIC BOXES in all styles, sizes and 


prices. 
New Improved INTERCHANGEABLE 





Boxes, playing an unlimited number of YOURS 
tunes. IF 

AUTOMATIC Music Boxes, playing by 
putting inacoin. (Very chialte for bars, You 
hotels, clubs, &c.) PAY 

SINGING BIRDS, CLOCKS, AUTOM- THE 
ATONS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS, &ec. 

All goods guaranteed of the best Geneva |  g@@tyiReeuam PRICE. 
grade, the best of all; sold at wholesale — 
prices. NO 

Speciz ions will be allowe ri 
Hewey hogs Merger BG exorbitant 
introduce our goods. % PRICE. 


STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 


Special advantageous conditions for sam- 
ple sendings. 





Goods delivered free, freight and duty 
paid, in every part of the United States of 
America by our forwarding agents. 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Greatest Circula- 


tion of any Musical Pa- 





HIGHEST AWARDS: 


London, 1851; Paris, 1878: Melbourne, 1881 ; Am- 
sterdam, 1883; Zurich, 1883; Nice, 1884; London, 
1885 ; Barcelona, 1888; Paris, 1689 ; Chicago, 1893. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 








AGENTS WANTED. per in the World. 









SS 
PTT TELL Leleleeletemenemmenats — 


HE above cut represents Style, F manufactured by Strich & Zeidler, 


street, New York city. Height, 4 feet 9inches. It is 


A Chromo Piano. 


a 
loevery man woman and child who calls dur- 
lays to see our SPECIAL BAR- 
AINS IN PIANOS, we will give a present worth 
Five Dollars, provided you buy a piece 
eet music at 10c. (2,500 pieces to select fron 
During this sale we shall offer at reduced 
sour LEADING PIANO, of first-class make, 
h we usually sell at fixed, unvarying prices 
We are always ready to explain the difference 
pianos, their merits and defects. When you 
examine our instruments and learn our prices 
will readily perceive that we are the only 
use in New York that is offering a high grade 
ano ata medium price. At the close of this 
sale we shall adhere to our former prices 
Piano Purchasing Bureau, Room 3, 10 E. 14t 


St., N. ¥ 


T’S the S. G. Chickering which is referred to 
| as ‘‘a high grade piano at a medium price” in the above 
reproduction from a card handed to passers by on Four- 
teenth street. 

Usually a high grade piano does not have to be sold as a 
premium toa piece of music, a pound of steak, a quart of 
onions or a portion of chewing gum. 

It is needless to speak further here of the grade of the 
S. G. Chickering piano; the conditions under which it is 
sold or offered for sale, as set forth above are sufficient to 
condemn it in the minds of purchasers. Such methods 
harm no one save those who resort to them. 

Such nonsense should be stopped. 
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511 and 513 East 137th 
one of the most desirable sellers made by this firm. 


DVERTISER knows what he is about, and 
means business. Now is the time to talk business if 
ycu mean business, and you may be sure I do, as I shall 
pay noattention to any monkeying in reply to this. 
| I know how to make $10,000 profit cash the first year on 
a cash capital of $10,000, 15,000 profit the second year, 
and then any reasonably larger amount, just as we may 
deem fit. 
There are no millions in this, but a good profit and a 
large pile of money in 10 to 20 years. Look at Peter Duffy. 


| An Investment. 
| 


} 


COURIER. 


| building this spring. 





A. Stratton & Co. they are going direct to headquafters, 
going to such firms as Traugott, Schneider & Co., Magde- 
burg, whose accordeons are known throughout the world ; 
C. H. Meinel, harmonicas, whose goods are being handled 
by all the leading dealers; Curt Schuster & Otto, violins, 
bows, strings, &c.; the Standard Musical String Company, 
Andover, N. J.,steel and wound strings ; Aug. Heinel, Jr., 


| and A. W. Eschenbach & Sons, band instruments. 


| have never enjoyed a better business than at present and 


Frank A. Stratton & Co. have a beautiful salesroom and 
invite visiting dealers tocall upon them. They also solicit 
correspondence. 


Schiller Piano Company, 
Oregon, Hl. 











E reproduce an extract froma letter written 
by the Schiller Piano Company,of Oregon, Ill. : ‘*We 


are turning out all the pianos that our 1,500 feet of floor 
space will admit. We are working most of our force 
nights and are making preparations for an addition to our 
We have no traveler and the writer 


| has not found it necessary to make a trip soliciting trade 
| this year, yet we are a month behind on orders now.” 


| true report of actual conditions. 


| 


| 


There is nothing extravagant in this statement, as it isa 
The Schiller piano was 


| received at once with favor among dealers and has been 


made to conform with the ideas of the best class of men 
handling pianos. It therefore sells readily and is in de- 
mand now to an extent described by the above letter. 








Louisville Veneer Mills Company. 
HE annual meeting of the Louisville Veneer 
Mills Company, of Louisville, Ky., took place in that 
city on March 29, the following officers being elected : 
President, D. E. Kline, Jr.; vice-president, C. H. O. 
Houghton of New York; secretary and treasurer, H. E. 
Kline. Mr. I). E. Kline, Jr., attends to the general man- 
agement, the manufacturing, &c., Mr. Houghton to sales 


| and outside work and Mr. H. E. Kline to the finances and 


| For details answer, with full address, P. K. Jones, care of | 


Tue Musica Courter. I shall pay no attention to any fake 
answers. 


Frank A. Stratton & Co. 

R. FRANK STRATTON, who is the active 

man of Frank A. Stratton & Co., 37 Howard street, 

this city, evidently means business, and proposes to have 

his share of the spring trade. One of his road men will 

start out on April 4 with a complete line of samples. His 

trip will be an extended one through the South, taking in 

New Orleans, La.; Galveston, Houston, Wacoand Dallas, 

Tex., returning by the way of Memphis, Knoxville and all 
principal cities en route. 

Mr. Stratton himself will take the road shortly for a 
Western trip. In addition negotiations are pending which 
will quite probably secure to the firm a very competent 
man, who will depart at once for the Pacific Coast. It will 
thus be seen that Frank A. Stratton & Co. are covering the 
country, and when the agencies which they control are 
taken into consideration it is needless to say that they will 
surely do business if there is any to be done. 

Dealers should bear in mind that in purchasing of Frank 








correspondence. 

The company manufactures glued up panels and veneers 
and deals in fancy veneers and veneers in general. Mr. 
Houghton’s New York office is at the Union Square Hotel. 


O. A. Kimball. 

R. O. A. KIMBALL, of the Emerson Piano 

Company, Boston, spent several days last week in Chi- 

cago, previous to his departure for an extended Western 

trip, including a visit to the Pacific Slope and Texas on his 

return trip. Mr. Kimball tells us that the business at the 

Emerson factory during the month of March showed a 

vast improvement, and was of a nature that indicated a 

permanent restoration of trade with the better class of 
dealers. 

The Emerson piano enjoys such a thoroughly excellent 
reputation and it is in such legitimate demand that the 
business of the company is a fair thermometer of general 
business. During his presence in Chicago Mr. Kimball 
was to be found at the branch house of the company, No. 
218 Wabash avenue, which under the management of Mr. 
John W. Northrop has become such a pronounced success. 

—Mr. George W. Tewksbury, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, was at the Hotel Bristol, Naples, Italy, during the middle of 
March. 





Dealers wanted in all 








Catalogue Free. 





territory not now 
taken. 





MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, *°* 





Ask for it at once. 







333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


& 
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- WESSEL, Nienet ¢ Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, ° 


NEWB YoRZB. . . 


G. W. SAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand $ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 




















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


= PIANOS 


ences woverate x0 §0,000 MADE  cverr wstau 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN Use. FULLY. WARRAN 
(LLUSTRATED CATAL! CATALOGUE g’ Pree. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———_ &o., tthe a 


LF. HEPBURN cc CO. 
ROOM “ BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Factories and Milis ~ Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y¥: 














HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Pewell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


the box office.” BILLty CARTER. Con. BOYLE. 


‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


‘**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL, 









- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON 5 GORDON, 13 East 14th Street, New York City. 














AUCUST POLLMANN, 
jan, Musical de 












Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
eordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklla St., Kew York City. 







just west of 
Broadway, 
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CARVIN ( 


t »,RAVED PANELS 


RAMACCIOT FI 
164 WEST 2718 ST.NY 


1867 





sAWEDAED 





FRANCIS 
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RICHARDSON 
seuust Gaave or Wons. Pj an O Case Co. ’ 





MANUFACTURERS, 


Send for Estimates. 





PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





REASONABLE PRICES, 








LEINS & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





ZA NANG AC CORY SY 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILiv. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., =a Louis, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Age: 

















High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 





HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East IU, BR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
‘ormerly Foreman of Steinway & Suus’ Action Department. 
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“7 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 




















THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. 




















THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 6O., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A48365. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


en application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
471 Olybourn Ave., 


OERICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


KUSHsGE RTS 


HIGH GRADE 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


———— | 

' 

STHEGHRHR cw OO, 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 








Office and Warerooms: 


Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cor. 


All mail should be sent to the office 


Send for Catalogue. 








PIANOS 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS 





THE NEW 





BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 


in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasasn Avenue ano Avams Sracer, 
CHICAGO. 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 


Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 

Chicago aime Journal, 











“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO C0, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 








HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. 
CHICAGO, 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 


ILL. 





Piano and 
Typewriter. 








Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 

Cheapest Chairsmade, back where it 


ring 
. Chair. 
Supports the 


Send for Catalogue. is needed 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 








367 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


Van Buren St. 





HIGH once UPRIGHT PIANOS.|C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





COULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.———— 








SS 


Were awarded, at = ae s Pair, 


if MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
NTS OF yf SUPERIOR ED EXCELLE NCE. 


ORGANS 


AND 


7 Pol 

4 MEDALS AND DI WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw ‘material used by me in 
constructing the “Crow 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘ *Crown”, from 
among a hundred — makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception room 

371 WORLD'S PAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in eaten | letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it, 

GEORGE P. BENT, [anufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
66, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 
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HAMMACHER S 


Piano and 





(HLEMMERY, 


209 

MATER/4, BOWERY, 
Ay Ao’ 

rOAaN, <2 ro01s\ ANEW yorK 





Our New Catalogue Now Ready for Distribution. 








PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 


Each Head can be tightened separately. 









Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . . 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mamuracrory, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,| 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond 5t., 
ddress the 


all New York communiestions to 
Man 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ufastory, Brooklyn. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





WARE Rooms. 
ieee 
= baer ane P§ 

4 im 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4no0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO; 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEEN JULIUS N. BROWD CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


SLULIZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESs 
Brooxzruyn, N. YW. 


Zanzibar Varnishes a Speciality. 











PIANO) FORTE ACTION. 3 





NEAR GRAND. JUNCTION 





” BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE 


~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
HIGHEST 


RAILROAD. 
——-MADE BY-——— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Masufacturers of strictly first-class 












CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 


H.R. KNOPF, 


B° Pow and Violin 
Maker, 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German ané 
other makers, 









L[AKESIDE: 


PAGANS 





MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
246,248 k250 W.LAKE ST 

= CHICAGO = 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK. 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
GEO. C. CRANE, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


BLASIUS LUDWIG & CO. 


PIANO ae 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARH THEFT BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 





T GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Begsret 


{48th Street, 


102-704East 


MEW VORK. 
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Te OLD STHNOMA M ARTIN GUITARS Ei tin neuaie 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
I@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1! 





1833. 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD 





KURTZMANN 
‘PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 





OPULAR 


“EASE § 
ANOS. Wl 








MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. 

















UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





eat 


Grand, Square and Upright | FIRST CLASS PIANO 








And Every Quality Requisite in a 


For Catalogue and Territory adairess 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebratéd In- 
ents of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
“_ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. P I A IN J O S. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Feetory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


4PIANOS.$> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centeanial Exhibition, 1876, 








134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


rons. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2@3™ Send for Catalogue. 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
| Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS 4ND MANUFACTURERS. 








PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Frcrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EsSsesEZX, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS "3" 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker Of | Artistic Marquetry. 














Go.p Sensi: Paris Bénesiiesh, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANOD. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


U 
WILLIAN TOK a BRO., Agents for United Sawa ante Aves WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 





EXCEL Slap 


B § 


London Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 








RY 
oo 





‘METCALF 
PIANO, = 








Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 


53000 


HI New York 
Chicago 
— ——— 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


Highest Grade Instruments, 


By First-Ciass Artists Onty. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 








Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


*uopppoyjddyp uo pry oq OL 
‘MOT09 MI ISIT @2LVXL801TI 
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ve 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 








webenboat bh thn, oh oho, 








447, 449, 451, 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


458 and 455 West 26th Street, 
navy Ton=z. 





WASLE & C0, 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


175 & 177 Hester Stree, PIANOFORTE 
ACTIONS. 


COR. MOTT 8T., 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LE H R SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 
WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HoH. LEAHR & CoO.., Easton, Pa. 
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A our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our pe prights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 











— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent Sodees 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





STHET, CCOPsR, BEWirrT « co. 
won semen IVC SSC! wesron roy can, ren, ws 


ROBT. MWEBB. conn. WIRE: 


BROWN & PATTERSON, a WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


PLATES, near aiae 


F aa ned aa ARE a SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
| Y 

















ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


PEPER FG LRTI 
Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
WHY? polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
+ 


neatest and best Stool ever offered for 





MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, | 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 











the money. 
THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. ~eee ERIDEN, CONN. 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


333 Rast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates, 











ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoloed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL. PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING MASS. 











The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the | 
customary manner. It also enables those who | 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 





meteahe Plates Cast, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, Drilled and 
*. LUDWIG HUPFELD, <n 


all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), | 
Leipzig, Germany. | 


JARDINE & Son, Music Dealers! 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Have you ever tried to sell the 
818 & 890 Bast 39th 8t., Now York, “Coleman Insulator ?” 








Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 


= PLATES SHIPPED TO 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 



































LIST OF OUR LARGEST If not, it will pay you to investi- | 
GRAND ORGANS: gate. They are the best and 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., | cheapest in the market. When 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., placed under the casters of the 
N. » ee St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., piano or organ gives to the in- 
Se Fifth Avenue Pres. Strument a full, rich tone and 
h., N. & Brooklyn Taber- | Saves the carpet. This simple 
ky ‘Birse Presbyterian, but effective device is meeting 
Philadelphia, 33 Trinity Ch., | with pronounced success among 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., musicians and others. Testi- 
New Orleans, 3; ina Pittsburgh monials in favor of this Insulator 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. have been given by 


GB™ Eugene d Albert, Ang. 
EB” Ayllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 


G3 and hosts of others. 
| € orrespondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c, 


PIANO CASES as 


215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO, 
312 to 316 East 95th Street. 


PIANO PANELS JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 














1129 Chestnut Street, 
Wood Work of Every Description. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


eINwAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—6538d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


AND 


+***UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BosTonl. 


FIRST « 
gp FIRST on. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





Bg 4) AWARD 
2 7 . READS: 
aha y machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


i’: Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


(SIGNED), 





ba AC dors 
- ir f— 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
3" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 





216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- 
rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 
Rast Seventeenth Street. 


The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 











